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THE GIST OF THE 
HOUSING BILL 


RK. ADDISON has evidently thought better of his 
recent assertion (on which we made a_ vigorous 
protest) that housing is so urgent that there is no 
time for town-planning, because Part II of the new 
Housing Bill is devoted to cutting away the red 

tape from town-planning procedure. Local authorities may 
now go straight ahead with schemes within their areas and 
adopt them without asking leave from Whitehall. Indeed, 
the pendulum has swung so violently that it would seem that 
no expert supervision is to be given by the Local Government 
Board. This is the most unexpected provision among many 
novel features of a Bill which is satisfactory in the main. — 

As in all legislaton by reference, it is a tedious task to 
read the new Bill in the light of the principal Act, so we 
summarise for our readers the main points of the programme : 

(1) Local authorities are to have three months in which 
they must fulfil a definite obligation to prepare a housing 
scheme for their area. 

(2) If they fail to satisfy the Local Government Board 
that their scheme is adequate, the Board may transfer the 
duty to the County Council, which thereupon becomes the 
housing authority. 

(3) If in turn the County Council proves sluggish or 
incompetent, the Board will prepare a scheme, carry it out 
and charge the cost of it to the defaulting council. 

(4) These powers apply not only to new building on 
new sites, but to clearing slum areas and rebuilding. In 
compensating owners for the slum property cleared nothing 
will be allowed for the artificial value of the crowded rookeries 
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which are destroyed. The owners will be paid no more than 
the land is fairly worth as sites for a reasonable number of 
working-class dwellings. This drastic surgery for an old 
cancer of the body politic will bring some howls in defence 
of the rights of property, but we hope the Government will 
stand firm. 

(5) County Councils are to house their own employees. 
This will incidentally release many cottages which should 
properly be occupied by agricultural workers. 

(6) Housing authorities may, in view of shortage of 
materials and labour for new building, buy houses and convert 
them into flats, and where the provisions of leases forbid 
such alterations the authorities may relieve leaseholders from 
the obligation to observe such provisions. New by-laws 
will be made to ensure that remodelling of old property shall 
be carried out with due regard to the decencies and amenities 
of the new tenements. 

(7) The provisions as to the existing by-laws governing 
new buildings leave something to be desired. Where a local 
authority or a public utility society have prepared a housing 
scheme which includes new by-laws, and the Board has 
approved it, the new by-laws automatically apply throughout 
that area for any houses proposed by private owners. Some 
further relaxation seems necessary. Suppose that the official 
scheme contemplates only permanent houses, there would 
be no provision for allowing cottages to be built of Army hut 
material and private owners would be prevented from using 
it. In other words, an unreasonable local authority might 
still be able to enforce rigid by-laws and the private owner 
has no appeal to the Board under the Bill as it stands. 

(8) As to finance the Bill is somewhat indefinite. It 
provides that losses incurred by housing authorities in carrying 
out approved schemes may be paid back to them by the 
State, under regulations made by the Board with the approval 
of the Treasury. It has been understood that the local 
authorities will only contribute the product of a penny rate 
and that the Treasury will find the rest; doubtless Dr. 
Addison will give this assurance on the second reading. 
A public utility society and a housing trust (the latter defined 
as a body of persons which devotes its funds to housing 
persons mainly of the working classes) will have similar 
financial aid, both by way of loans from housing authorities 
and in grants from the Treasury. Housing authorities will be 
allowed to spread the repayment of loans over eighty years, and 
public utility societies and housing trusts over fifty years. The 
latter will be able to borrow up to three-quarters of their 
expenditure on land and buildings. 

So much for the legislative proposals. We may assume 
the Government will press the Bill through both Houses of 
Parliament with the least possible delay, because the time- 
table of the housing schemes starts with the passing of the 
Act. Its efficiency when passed will depend upon two things, 
the adequacy of its belated twin, the Acquisition of Land Bill, 
which has been a source of bitter fighting behind the scenes, 
and the skill with which the Eousing Act is administered by 
the Housing Department of the Local Government Board. 

If the eleven Housing Commissioners who have been 
appointed to shepherd the local authorities have great driving 
power and a supervisory staff of architects of the front rank, 
and there is fine team work under brilliant direction, the 
scheme will work, but not otherwise. There are problems 
of complicated administration, of design both in the larger 
province of town planning and in the smaller field of house 
architecture, of supply of materials and of mobility of labour, 
which must be faced boldly and solved effectively. Only 
once before in the world’s history has a Government been 
faced with such a task, and the present Prime Minister per- 
formed it as Minister of Munitions. Never did greater re- 
sponsibility lie upon a Government Department. On its 
labours depend the seemliness of our land, the health and 
comfort of its citizens and, as the Coal Commission has shown 
us, the hope of future industrial peace. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of CouNTRY 

LIFE a portrait of Miss Jean Kinloch, elder daughter 
of Brig.-Gen. Sir David Kinloch, Bart., C.B., M.V.O. Miss 
Kinloch’s marriage to Captain the Hon. Richard Norton, 
Scots Guards, only son of Lord Grantley, is to take place on 
April 3rd. 

*,* It ts particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRy LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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to the Guards with its 


HE KING’S message 
reference to the invincible and dogged spirit of a 
division which knew no defeat was as well deserved 


as it was gracious. Not until all the facts are 

sifted and made known will the general public 
realise what we owe to the Guards in this great war. 
Perfect in discipline and in spirit, they were never 
called on in vain. More than once it happened that, 
having gone back to rest, they were called upon to save a 
difficult situation, and tired or fresh it was all the same. 
They only needed to be told what they had to do, and they 
did it with a promptitude and thoroughness which the 
legionaries of Rome at their best could not have excelled. 
The country, which does not yet know all the details of the 
fighting, nevertheless divined or knew by instinct that the 
Guards had once more proved, as they had done formerly on 
many a well fought field, that they were the invincible guardians 
of Britain’s honour. They more than deserved the cordial 
and splendid welcome accorded to them on Saturday last. 


A VERY common subject of conversation just now is the 

carelessness which the House of Commons displays in 
regard to everything connected with economy. Any little 
sensation will fill the House, but the colossal Army, Navy 
and Civil Service Estimates were passed with only perfunctory 
discussion by very thin Houses. More than one Minister, 
including Mr. Bonar Law, has recently said that the House 
of Commons cannot be regarded as a help to economy. As 
a matter of fact, the House is always pressing for expenditure. 
But this being the case, it devolves upon electors to take the 
matter in hand. At the present moment it has been calculated 
that the middle classes are paying in rates and taxes over 
eleven shillings in every pound, and it will be seen that still 
further expenditure is being urged upon the Government. 
People want cheap food, cheap fares, cheap houses, yet 
the course now being followed is going to raise the 
price of commodities instead of lowering it. There does not 
appear very much prospect of obtaining from Germany any 
sum that will count appreciably in meeting the expenses of 
the war, and thus the country starts on its progress towards 
reconstruction with such a burden upon its back as con- 
stitutes a handicap of which we have had no previous experi- 
ence. Surely it devolves upon every private individual in 
the country to see to it that the Member whom he selects 
to represent him in Parliament should, with all the capacity 
and energy of which he is capable, endeavour to introduce 
some idea of economy into Government expenditure. Members 
need reminding that they are paid servants of the public 
and should attend to its interests. 


EVERY thinking citizen must echo the feeling of anxiety 

to which Mr. Clynes gave words a few weeks ago at the 
danger and general bad policy of paying the unemployed. 
Indeed, the situation is paradoxical and contradictory in 
the extreme. Never was so much work of a most fruitful, 
wealth-producing kind waiting to be done as there is at the 
present moment, and instead of paying wages to accomplish 
it the Government has elected to pay for unemployment. 
According to an announcement made a few days ago, about 
a million and a half people are wandering about the streets 
on out-of-work pay, and even so moderate a contemporary 
as the Daily Telegraph cannot help exclaiming, ‘ every 
penny they get is borrowed money.”’ The situation makes 
one look forward with anxiety to the future, because the process 
cannot go on without increasing distress. The men are not 


making any outcry at the present moment, because the means 
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for their support are available. They get their money just 
as though they were working. But that cannot go on for 
ever, and as the period during which they are entitled to 
such pay ceases, then trouble will begin. Enterprise for the 
time being is paralysed. The leaders of industry wili not 
move until they have some sense of security. They feel it 
would be madness to venture their capital on the present sea 
of trouble. Further, merchants complain that Government 
control is being retained far longer than is necessary and 
that it is exercising a strangulating effect on trade. The 
sooner the national house is set in order, therefore, the quicker 
will be our issue from a difficult, and indeed dangerous 
situation. 


MESOPOTAMIA, perhaps the most interesting tract of 

country in the world, is evidently undergoing a great 
metamorphosis under British rule. It owes its melancholy 
and deserted appearance to centuries of bad ruling or no real 
rule at all. Under Turkish sovereignty it was impossible 
to make progress with the irrigation on which its fertility 
depends, and water is a first essential if it is desired to make a 
tropical country blossom like the rose. The British are only 
beginning their work, and yet the effect is strikingly visible. 
The river traffic has increased and wharves have had to be 
erected at Basra; pontoon bridges have been constructed 
at intervals, and at Amara the river promenade is lighted 
by electricity. Agriculture is being very rapidly developed. 
Pumping stations have been set up, and the Arabs, who were 
afraid to sow their grain while the terror of a possible Turkish 
return was upon them, are now showing great activity. 
Vegetables are being marketed. Always in a new country 
the British are prompt with the establishment of humane and 
educative establishments. They have put up dispensaries 
and hospitals and made a start with schools. Justice is 
administered with the help of a native police force and 
militia, roads are being made and sanitation introduced into 
the towns and villages. Our Army, in fact, has proved now, 
as often before, a great civilising influcnce. 


THE ARTIST'S: PROGRESS. 
First, through a shy novitiate, 
Weak imitations of the great ; 
Next, with some slight success for guide, 
The many falls that wait on pride 
The busy runnings to and tro, 
The empty cruse, the lamp burnt low, 
And tinkling cymbal, sounding brass 
Taken for music ar 

All must pass 

Before the right road may be trod : 
‘© Be still, and know that I am Gad.” 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


"THE opinions which Sir Rider Haggard and Dr. Killick 

Millard have been ventilating before the National Birth- 
Kate Commission require to be carefully examined before 
being accepted. Sir Rider Haggard expended all his elo- 
quence on the advantages of emigration, and referred with 
an air of depression to the prospect of small holdings in Great 
Britain. There is on all sides a keen desire that the Empire 
should be more closely settled. It requires little imagination 
to envisage the greatness to which it may attain when the 
Dominions are populated as thickly as the Mother Country. 
But our immediate duty is to settle on the land at home as 
many men as possible. If Sir Rider Haggard will study small 
holdings in his own county of Norfolk, or if he will make a 
little journey to the neighbouring county of Cambridgeshire, 
he will see that small holdings have multiplied and the 
occupiers are thriving and prosperous. The policy to be 
adopted is surely plain. Let us have the greatest rural 
population possible in Great Britain composed mainly of 
those directly engaged in cultivating land for their own benefit. 
But, instead of dividing property at death, as occurs in 
France, there will in time be a splendid generation of young 
people who will make the best of all settlers in the Colonies. 
The ultimate object should be to feed the Overseas Dominions 
with men and women from the Shires. Dr. Killick Millard 
deserves few words. It seems almost an act of insanity 
to hold forth about the need of controlling the birth-rate 
just at the moment when the Registrar-General shows that 
there is an actual increase of deaths over the number of births. 


JN the French Chamber an appeal has been introduced by 
M. Lafferre, Minister of Public Instruction, asking for a 
credit of 100,000fr. for decorations in celebration of the 
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Allies’ victory. This is an example that the Eouse of Com- 
mons might very well follow. It was stated at the end of 
last week that our Government meant to economise very 
strictly in regard to decorations on the Peace Celebration, 
and we hope for a change of mind. A war such as we have 
won certainly deserves to be celebrated in the greatest style 
imaginable. In ancient Rome, and even in London of com- 
paratively late date, fountains would have flowed with wine 
on such an occasion, whereas there is very little chance of 
even Government beer flowing with us. We are very far 
from advocating extravagance at any time, but it would be 
unworthy of Great Britain if means were not forthcoming 
to hold a demonstration of joy after a victory marking an epoch 
in history. 


PROFESSOR MINTOSH, lecturing last week in Aberdeen, 

poured ridicule on the idea that the fish supply of the 
North Sea is exhaustible. Ee described the present system 
as ““a mere screping of the 140,000 square miles invelved,” 
and he estimates the natural preduction to be so high that 
the effect of artificial hatching is almost imperceptible. This 
must have been very encouraging to the Aberdonians, since 
their city is the second largest fishery station in the world. 
It also throws cold water on the indignation of those who 
contend that trawling is tco destructive a methed of fishing. 
The popular attitude to the trawler has certainly changed 
very much from what it was before the war, because in the 
pursuit of his avocation he had learned a great deal about the 
North Sea that proved of service in war. 


A MORE curious effect of the war on the fishermen was dwelt 

upon by Mr. Edward Lovett on Saturday. This was the 
recrudescence of superstition to which it has given rise. One 
of the examples by which he supported his contention was 
that of the sovereign charm against mishap at sea, a child’s 
caul, which could have been bought for 1s. 6d. before the war, 
but during it the cost went up to £5 or £6 on account of the 
submarine danger. Another sea custom has been strongly 
revived, if, indeed, it had fallen into decay: that is the 
placing of a coin, generally gold, in the place where the mast 
was stepped. Mr. Lovett does not think there is a single 
Kast Coast fishing vessel without a coin under the mast 
and not a single drift net which has not a coin somewhere 
at the pole corner. Again, the custom of buying wind is 
carried on as assiduously to-day as it was in the time of the 
three witches in ‘ Macbeth.” The process of buying wind 
is that a man climbs the mast, throws a coin into the sea 
and whistles, whence, perhaps, comes the proverbial saying, 
“ Whistling for a wind.’ Alternatively one can buy wind 
from an old woman, the object actually purchased being a 
knotted string, the knots of which are untied until a breeze 
of the desired strength arrives. The superstition of saluting 
the quarterdeck Mr. Lovett traces to Roman times, when 
the war galley had a part in it set aside as a temple. The 
moral would seem to be that danger engenders superstition. 


LORD HARCOURT deserves the fullest support in his 

crusade to deliver the museums from those whom he 
describes as ‘“* the alien hordes of departmental clerks.” Few 
of us cculd understand the necessity at any time of occupying 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Cellery ard the Wailace Collection, even under the 
exigency of war; end it is intolerable that they should still 
be in the possession of the clerks now that the war is so far 
behind us. Yet Lord Harcourt says that in consequence cf 
the Imperial Institute and the Tate Gallery having to be 
vacated ** temperary buildings are to be erected in the suburbs 
for the staffs now in cecupation, but the new accommodation 
cannot be available for at least six months.’’ This is the 
policy of dallying with a vengeance. The stafis of the various 
departments organised during the war seem likely to be hang- 
ing like a great incubus over the country for a long time to 
come. Tt wants an Oliver Cromwell to clear them all out 
and let the buildings which they have occupied revert to the 
uses for which they were designed. At the present moment, 
When nerves are racked and tempers tried in so many ways, 
there is special need of secluded and restful places of amuse- 
ment where visitors can forget the outer turmoil in the exam- 
ination and study of what is beautiful or historic. 


BY the time these lines are read the Country Lire O.T.C. 

Shooting Competition will have already been shot by 
most of the competing schools. As was to be expected, the 
war has affected O.T.C. training no less than most things ; 
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but the new musketry regulations which are being issued by 
the General Staff were not decided upon before our own 
Competition Regulations had to be sent to press. It will be 
found that the new scheme, so far as it affects the miniature 
range course of musketry, provides a very much simpler plan of 
instruction and practice, and the new regulations, while not 
making it any easier for a cadet to be returned as a first-class 
shot, none the less clear away a good number of rather 
tiresome details which probably resulted from the responsi- 
bility for O.T.C. training being in the hands of several de- 
partments. Now the whole course comes under the super- 
vision of one department, with considerable gains in the 
direction of simplification. Valuable as is the training 
afforded by the miniature range, we are glad to recognise 
in the new regulations that the open range is legislated for 
as the obvious and desirable norm, and that the miniature 
range is its tolerable substitute. 


PERHAPS the greatest departure from accepted ways of 

housing finance is described in a Local Government Board 
statement expanding the provisions of the Housing Bill as 
to public utility societies. This type of industrial and 
provident society has done good work on co-partnership lines 
under the guidance of Mr. Henry Vivian, and now beccmes 
one of the chief instruments for rebuilding England—second 
only to municipal bedies. The limitation of profit to six 
per cent. on the share capital does away with any suggesticn 
that State aid is being given to private interests. By the 
Board’s scheme, State funds will be lent to the societies, 
and an annual subsidy given equal to forty per cent. of the 
interest on three-quarters of the Society’s capital: in other 
words, a free grant of thirty per cent. of the cost of the land 
and houses. The Board will need to be satisfied that the 
houses are economically built and ordinarily cnly twelve 
to the acre in towns and eight in agricultural areas. We 
hope that large employers of labour in industrial areas with 
their men, and combinations of landlords, farmers and 
labourers in the country will be formed to relieve the local 
authorities of some of the burden. Public utility societies 
are to have an equal call with local authorities on Government 
stocks of building materials. Altogether the offer of the 
Government is wise and statesmanlike: it might even be 
made more financially attractive to the societies without risk 
to the public interest. 


AT SUNSET. 
Yon fading sunset, brightening star, 
How to the wistful sight they are 
Sad as a dying mother’s eves, 
That beckon where her spirit flies ! 


You, tethered to the world, whose toil 
Is all day long ’mid sin and soil, 
Lift eyes at sunset to the Heaven, 
And drink the Sacrament of Even! 
F. W. BourptLton 


OUR contemporary The Garden publishes this week a 
very interesting article on the subject of gardeners’ 


wages. Gardeners justly complain that their weges have 
risen less in war-time than those of any other class. 
The British Gardeners’ Association, having made _ clcse 


enquiry into the subject, have suggested a scale which has 
as its basis the minimum county agricultural rate. The 
proposed additions to this rate do not appear excessive. 
For instance, a man with over seven years’ experience would 
be paid only 7s. 6d. over the county rate. Altogether there 
seems to be a good deal to be said for the gardeners’ point 
of view. Certainly a strike of gardeners is the very last 
prospect we should like to contemplate. There is no servant 
who is looked on more completely as a family friend; 
none who has a pleasanter gift of talk, who can do merc 
graceful little favours, who has a keener love of his werk. 
If his affection for our garden is, as will sometimes happen, 
so great that he comes to regard it a little too much as his 
garden, this is, after all, “‘an amiable weakness.” The 
gardeners’ occupation appears so delightful, so tranquil, so 
altogether enviable that we may be too much inclined to 
regard it as its own reward. We may have slipped quite 
unconsciously into this not very generous point of view, 
but it behoves us now to reconsider it very carefully ; 
otherwise we may find the ancient peace of our garden 
incongruously shattered by our old friend the gardener 
downing tools. 
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THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


HOSE responsible for the government of this country 

cannot afford to ignore the growing signs of dis- 

satisfaction with the Board of Agriculture. It has 

been expressed in one or two formal resolutions which 

will probably be followed by others. On Saturday 
the Berkshire and Oxon Chamber of Agriculture formally 
declared their opinion ‘‘ that the present Board of Agriculture 
is, as regards many important matters connected with agri- 
culture, powerless and inefficient.” The Chamber then called 
upon the Government to recognise this and give the Board 
sufficient powers to carry out its proper functions. A few 
days before the Surrey Branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union passed a similar vote of want of confidence in the Board. 
These resolutions reflect a growing opinion in the country. 
Farmers are feeling more depressed than they have felt for 
many years, and are saying among themselves that the only 
safe course is to revert to the state of things before the war, 
that is, they are preparing to lay the greater part of their 
land down in grass and there is a distinct tendency to revolt 
against any order to the contrary. In the Bangor district, 
for instance, the farmers have decided to ignore the ploughing 
orders of the Carnarvonshire War Agricultural Committee. 
When individual farmers are questioned on the point they 
reply that they do not know where they are. No agricultural 
policy has been authoritatively propounded by the Govern- 
ment who, whether owing to preoccupation with labour 
troubles or the settlement of Peace terms or dissension among 
themselves, have not given attention to the need for defining 
the course of action which it is proposed to pursue in the 
future. During the war they were loud in proclaiming that 
the improvement in British agriculture was to become per- 
manent, and the effort to make the country as nearly self- 
supporting as possible carried on as vigorously in peace 
as in war. But the farmer thinks that the conditions now 
arising make this impossible. The expenses of agriculture 
have vastly increased. Not only are wages higher, but the 
trade union of the labourers is formulating new demands. 
A little while ago the outcry was for an addition of twenty 
shillings a week to the wages, and, although this has been 
lowered to ten shillings, employers hold that it cannot be met 
unless not only a minimum price for their cereals is assured 
but also a market. At present they are experiencing great 
difficulty in getting rid of their grain. A great deal of it is still 
in the rick unthreshed, and consequently being destroyed by 
vermin, because there are no buyers at the controlled price. 
Therefore, the farmer argues—and cannot be altogether 
blamed for doing so—that if he has to pay wages for which 
he cannot get any adequate return by growing cereals, his 
aim in the future must be to reduce the labour bill by em- 
ploying as few men as possible. That end would be secured 
by allowing the extra arable land brought in during the wer 
to relapse again into pasture. It happens that the character 
of the present spring has tended to increase his difficulties. 
Until now spring sowing has been altogether out of the ques- 
tion on those heavy lands which predominate in Great Britain. 
‘The longest winter we have ever had”’ is the verdict uni- 
versally passed on the season. In his perplexity no help or 
guidance is forthcoming, and hence the dissatisfaction which 
is being formally or informally expressed. 

The Board of Agriculture is coming under his ban 
chiefly because its President has failed to give the desired 
help. On the many occasions during which he has spoken 
since the signing of the Armistice he has carefully refrained 
from committing himself to a definite line of action. This 
may or may not be his own fault. In character he always 
has appeared to us a good executant rather than an originator, 
so that possibly he is waiting for the Prime Minister to give 
the cue. The point at issue is, in reality, so clear and simple 
that one of the representatives of an agricultural constituency 
would do great service if he made it the subject of a full- 
dress debate in the House. Such efforts as that of Sir Farry 
Hope ought to receive every support and encouragement. 
He is a Member with a knowledge of agriculture unexcelled 
by that of anyone else in the House of Commons, and the 
country should take note of his opinion “ that as a necessary 
preliminary to agricultural reconstruction it is essential to 
re-organise the Board of Agriculture and to acccrd the 
department the status, staff and accommcdation of a first 
rate Ministry.” Some sort of scheme of this kind was 
submitted to the Treasury some time ago by the Board 
itself, but has apparently been engulfed in one of the many 
spacious pigeon-holes of that department. A re- organisation 
of the Board so as to make its work more effective and 





practical is urgently needed. If that were undertaken, the 
first step should be to define very clearly what the Board 
of Agriculture ought to do in the changed conditions at 
which we have arrived. There is at the moment a vast 
amount of knowledge and even organising ability which 
runs to waste in Whitehall Place. A common saying by 
those experienced in the ways of the officials there is that 
the moment a newcomer enters, however brilliant he may 
have shown himself before, the power of initiative is taken 
away from him and his proposals so blunted and watered 
down that they have lost all their force. The way in which 
requests from outside are treated in the Board has been the 
object of many witticisms recently. The method of getting 
rid of a paper is, apparently, to ask the comment of some 
other department on it, and, of course, the effect is to destroy 
individual responsibility. A man should be selected to do 
particular work, and if he is efficient should be allowed to 
work without the interference of any superior, nominal 
or otherwise, and if he is not efficient he should go. 

To do the Board justice its business is to carry out 
the policy of the Government, not to initiate one of its own. 
In the House of Lords it was very proper and right that 
the Duke of Marlborough should move a Resolution and ask 
for papers so that Lord Ernle might have an opportunity 
to make a declaration of policy. He is not a permanent 
official, but a Minister who represents the greatest of our 
industries in the councils of the nation. To him, we have 
a right to look for the enunciation of an agricultural 
policy. 

It was, however, the business of the Board of Agriculture 
to draw up working plans for settling soldiers on the land: 
The policy of doing so had been decided upon at an early 
stage of the war. In 1915 everybody was zealously proclaim- 
ing the obligation of the State to attend to the future of the 
returning soldiers and sailors, especially such of them as 
elected to make their livelihood amid rural surroundings at 
home. The principles have been set forth in an official 
Blue Book. The business of the Board of Agriculture was 
to embody them in definite and practical form. But appar- 
ently they have failed to do so, or, at any rate, dallied 
so long that interest has been deadened in their proceed- 
ings. They have not had the courage to table a plan and 
declare: ‘‘ This is the system by which we stand or fall.” 
Evidently the different parties concerned have carried com- 
promise to its farthest limits and not gained unity at the end. 
That at any rate would appear to be the plain and logical 
inference from the fact that the plans for settling soldiers 
on the land, which were hatched by a Commission sitting 
in 1915, have not, six months after the signing of the Armistice, 
taken practical shape. If the common-sense explanation 
be not accepted it will be interesting to hear any of the parties 
chiefly concerned offer any other. 


GRAIN-DRYING SHEDS 

WO articles appeared on January 26thand February 16th, 

1918, in Country Lire descriptive of grain-drying 

sheds and strongly recommending them to the notice 

of agriculturists. The past wet harvest clearly proved 

the necessity of these erections, but, in consequence of 
the lack of materials only a limited number could be put up. 
The Board of Agriculture for Scotland have included grain- 
drying sheds in their list of permanent improvements for which 
money can be borrowed from the Board for their erection. This 
is repayable by yearly instalments of principal and interest 
spread over a period of years according to the materials used. 
Thus if straining posts, rances and intermediates of wood are 
employed, the period for which the loan is granted is twenty 
years ; but if iron is substituted for wood, the period is extended 
to thirty years. 

Owing to war restrictions many applications for the release 
of the necessary materials had to be refused. Those who were 
fortunate enough to obtain these have found the immense 
advantages of, and saving effected by, these proved grain- 
saving appliances. The following extracts from letters received 
by the Board of Agriculture from the possessors of drying-sheds 
should convince the most sceptical that no arable farm should 
be without one. Even in the earliest districts they are invalu- 
able, as all crop near woods or hedgerows, which in the best of 
seasons is the last to be got in and is seldom of good quality, 
can be sccurcd equal with the best : 

EXTRACTS. 

(r) I should certainly have lost the greater part of twenty acres of 
crop if I had not had the rack last harvest. 

(2) I may say that I found the corn-drying rack shed of the greatest 
assistance to me this season in harvesting my grain. My fields being very 
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much surrounded by trees and plantations, I am usually quite the last 
about here to complete my harvest, and have frequently had corn still out 
in November. This year, thanks to the rack, in spite of the extra wet 
weather and an increased acreage of corn, my crop was practically all secured 
by October 2nd, as soon as any of my neighbours and a good deal earlier 
than most of them. Judging from my experience in other years I think I 
may safely say that if it had not been for the rack a considerable proportion 
of my corn would have been entirely lost or so badly damaged as to be of 
little value. I also found the shed a great saving in time, labour and 
material as regards thatching. 

(3) I have to say that I have found the drying-rack which I erected 
this year of the greatest use. It is difficult to estimate the saving which 
it has effected, but it must be very considerable, both in the way of grain 
and straw. It was filled several tmes with damp grain which, when dry, 
was stacked out and the rack refilled. I should say that it would be found 
useful on any farm, but especially so on a farm like this, where many of the 
fields are low lying and sheltered by woods. 

(4) If we had not erected the drying-sheds it would have been utterly 
impossible to have saved a great deal of crop this year owing to the bad 
In some instances the sheds were emptied and filled three times. 
(5) I have no hesitation in saying that we were able to have many 


weather. 


acres of both wheat and corn crops secured which would have been wasted 
under the conditions that prevailed during harvest. The broken weather 
The farm workers were supplicd 
with oilskin coats and thigh leggings, and, notwithstanding the long con- 
tinued wet weather, we had the rack filled and refilled several times. As 


was no determent in securing these crops. 


a rule three days were sufficient to dry the wet sheaves, irrespective of 


weather conditions. The drying-rack combined with the shed gives it a 
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double utility, as the sheaves can be taken out and built up under roof 
protection, and are until a refilling is ready to be similarly 
treated. 


secure 


(6) In reply to your enquiry as to the advantage of drying-sheds in the 
past season, I beg to say that the one I was able to erect saved the crop of 
nearly 19 acres of oats on young grass Owing to the weather this would 
never have been got in at all this year had it not been for the “ drier,’’ and 
the result is a saving of the corn and also of the straw which, with so much 
clover in it, is as good, if not better than hay for feeding stock. I venture 
to think the policy of breaking up so much land in the North of Scotland 
is of little avail unless drying-sheds are provided It is fairly possible to 
get the land ploughed, sown and reaped, but the trouble comes in getting 
the crop secured. Once you pass the middle of September there are few, 
if any, days on which loading can be conducted with safety before eleven 
or twelve o’clock, which only gives half days, and without the use of the 
‘‘ drier” it is impossible to get the extra crop in safely. 


These extracts are from letters from well known practical 
agriculturists in various districts throughout Scotland who 
had the good fortune to be able to obtain materials for tke 
erection of grain-drying sheds in time for last harvest. 

It is anticipated that the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
will exhibit a model drying-shed at the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society’s show in Edinburgh in July next, where all 
interested may have full opportunity of inspecting the model 
and getting all necessary information to enable them to erect 
drying-sheds for themselves. Gro. W. ConsTABLE, F.S.I. 

Tvaquaty Estate Office, Innerleithen. 





WELCOMING 


Hk march of the Guards Division and the Household 
Cavalry on Saturday last gave to people at home 
their first opportunity on any considerable scale of 
greeting troops returning from the war. And so 
the cheers meant something more than a welcome 
given by London to the Guards; they expressed the feeling 
of the whole country towards the whole British Army. But 
it is natural and reasonable that Londoners should keep a 
particularly warm corner in their hearts for the Guards, 
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WALES 


THE GUARDS 


because they are such old friends. The men of the First 
Life Guards who headed the procession, on foot and -sober- 
suited in khaki, were the same resplendent creatures that 
London has so often admired in plumes and _ breastplates 
and top-boots sitting their horses like statues in front of the 
Horse Guards or, more picturesque still, splashing down the 
muddy Mall under a rainy sky wrapped in their long red 
cloaks. And how many happy minutes full of colour and 
music and romance has London enjoyed watching the Foot 
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Guards changing the guard before Buckingham Palace ? 
It is told of William Cory when a master of Eton that 
if the Guards from Windsor marched along the Eton street 
he would exclaim: “ Brats, the British Army!” and the 
master and his whole division would rush to the window. So 
also London will always love the Guards and will rush to 
the window to look at them, and it may be boldly added 
that there are no other troops quite so good to look at. There 
can be no question of making invidious comparisons: of 
saying that the Guards did better than somebody else. Enough 
that, having magnificent material to pick from and a great 
tradition of pride and discipline, they were set a supremely 
high standard, and lived—and died—up to it. But, speaking 
purely from the point of view of a Military pageant, there is 
a glamour over the Guards and a thrill in the sound of their 
name which are unique. There is such a splendid and conscious 
pride in their bearing; such a clockwork precision of move- 
ment ; such an inimitably rigid ferocity about their salute. 
Altogether, as Bob Acres might say, ‘‘ Odds swimmings ! 
they have such an air with them.” 

The real and heartfelt affection with which London 
welcomed her Guards was, of course, intensified by the fact 
that the Prince of Wales had served with the Grenadiers in 
France and now rode behind Lord Cavan as a Staff Captain. 
All along the route the crowd gave him a very special cheer, 
and the Prince looked thoroughly happy and acknowledged 
the greetings of the crowd in an unaffected, friendly way 
that was delightful to see. How big this crowd was it 
would be hard to say, but it must have been nearly as large as 
the streets on the route would hold. Nearly two hours before 
the procession came by the steps of St. Paul’s were solidly 
black with onlookers, and at the huge open space in front 
of the Mansion House people came surging down all the con- 
verging side streets in such great eddies and ripples as threat- 
ened at times to carry away the police before them. And 
this, too, on a day when waiting was a bitterly cold affair, 
when the frosty sun only flattered to deceive and there was 
always a feeling of snow in the air. 

everywhere it was a keenly interested crowd ; at some 
points it was a wildly demonstrative one, at others rather 
tongue-tied as if it wanted to cheer and could not quite do it. 
Perhaps this occasional quietness was because it is difficult 
to cheer throughout its whole course a winding khaki river 
that takes an hour and a quarter to flow by. Perhaps also 
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it was due to the fact that here for the first time in England 
soldiers were looking on at a pageant of soldiers. Before 
the war men looked at soldiers as they looked at the progress 
of a gilded circus through a country town. But on Saturday 
there were thousands of men in the crowd to whom, for 
example, the guns were not just guns, but 4.5 howitzers 
or 18-pounders: who knew what they were looking at 
and appraised it with an eye not unfriendly, but critical 
and professional. They appreciated their brother pro- 
fessional, but they did not, as is the amateur’s way, shout 
aloud at him. 

The number of demobilised men in the crowd was very 
noticeable. Everybody clearly wished to say “ Et militavi” 
and had put on his wound stripe, his silver badge, his old 
cap badge or his medal ribbon. And if the demobilised 
among the spectators were remarkable, still more so were 
those in the procession. ‘‘ Dress does make a difference,’’ 
and sometimes he who looks a very satisfactory figure of a 
man in uniform is but a poor thing in mufti; but these 
demobilised Guardsmen, disguised in smart tweed suits and 
felt hats, umbrellas and cigarettes, had such fine flat backs 
and big shoulders, such a carriage and such a swing that 
they seemed sometimes to be playing their uniformed brethren 
off the stage. Certainly there was nothing more impressive 
or more thrilling in the whole procession—not the fixed 
bayonets of the Grenadiers who exercised their proud privilege 
of marching with bayonets fixed through the City of London ; 
not the pipers of the Scots and Irish Guards, the Irishmen 
in their saffron kilts; not even the Colours, some covered 
with old battle honours, some still waiting for the inscription 
of those so lately and so splendidly earned. And, by the 
way, with a crowd containing so many who had worn the 
King’s coat there should certainly have been more to salute 
the Colours as they passed. Animal lovers among the 
spectators must have been pleased with the two fine Irish 
wolfhounds that headed the two battalions of the Irish Guards, 
each conducted by a proud but anxious small boy, and 
Colonel Baggallay’s horse, also of the Irish Guards, who wore 
a decoration conferred on him by the Blue Cross for going 
right through the war from 1914. The parties with fixed 
bayonets who escorted the Colours of each battalion, shared 
this proud horse’s distinction. The smallness of their numbers 
showed us all just a little of what the Guards have done and 
suffered in four and a half years. 





THE 


“BERGER D'ALSACE” 


By Douc.tas CAIRNS. 


OME years ago I was ordered to do penance at the 
shrine of a certain Aisculapius who wrought his 
healing by means of baths situated in a somewhat 
inaccessible part of France. The country was attrac- 
tive on the whole, though now the war-driven axe 
has (under Scottish direction) converted those fine forests 
into railway sleepers and trench-floors, But in all those 
hectares of woodland scarcely 
a sign of animal life could be 
detected. One envied the 
total absence of rabbits and 
the presence of such a wealth 
of blaeberries as would have 
justified the presence of some 
member of the Tetrao race, 
or at any rate of pigeons. 
Not a_ bird, however, ap- 
peared to have _ escaped 
extermination, though wood- 
cocks are said to be fairly 
numerous in winter. 

The weather at the time 
of my visit being sultry, and 
the ‘cure’ not invigorating, 
intense boredom supervened : 
it is only the absence of bird 
and beast which can_ bring 
home to us our dependence 
for pleasure on their pre- 
sence. 

An appeal to my doctor, 
intelligent and sympathetic, 
revealed the fact that there 
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were a few deer; in fact, he showed me some heads; 
very poor, but still, heads. For some days thereafter I 
used to search any soft spots for tracks, but in vain. 
The “occasional” stag is not confined to the advertise- 
ments in which he figures as bait. My way homewards 
from one of these disheartening expeditions led me past 
a high iron fence surrounding the grounds of an uncccupied 
country house, and serving as 
a barricade between myself 
and two quadrupeds which 
came racing towards me with 
bristling hackles, and which in 
the dusk I should have, with- 
out hesitation, taken for 
wolves, but for their excited 
barking. Erect ears, gleam- 
ing teeth; one was a fawn 
grey, the other a wolf sable 
Here at last was an interest 
in life, a prospective cure for 
ennui. Next morning, as soon 
as medical régime allowed, 
found me back at the fence 
and my overnight acquaint- 
ances as vigilant asever. Not 
even the delicious buttercd 
rolls I had brought for the 
purpose could change their 
attitude into one of friendship. 

Attracted by their bark- 
ing, a caretaker arrived. We 
conversed ; he proved both 
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still, he waxed enthusiastic in recounting the 
merits of these dogs, who, in their turn, recognis- 
ing that the stranger was being courteously 
treated, seemed to favour an armistice. In 
course of a few days—for my visits were paid 
daily—the armistice was almost replaced by a 
peace, but not quite, for the dogs never forgot their 
office, and displayed to perfection that mental 
quality which has been aptly termed in the official 
description of the breed ‘‘ incorruptibility.”’ 

It may be asked, “‘ What breed?” And 
here we are confronted with a choice of names 
so wide as to foster confusion. In France he is 
Berger d’Alsace, or Chien Loup,- or Loup 
d’Alsace ; in this country, besides the names he 
has brought with him, he is called French Police- 
dog, Alsatian Sheep-dog, Alsatian Wolf-dog, etc. ; 
and in America, German Sheep-dog. He is not 
a sheep-dog in our sense, being used to guard 
sheep rather than to herd them ; he is not a wolf- 
dog as we understand the term, 7.e., a dog used for 
hunting wolves, though undoubtedly of wolfish 
origin. Ee is essentially of Alsatian extraction, 
and a French authority is engaged in producing 
a book in which he is to trace back the origin 
of the breed to the sixth century. He—the 
dog—is German by adoption ; in fact, the best 
dog of the year is, or has been, generally of Ger- 
man production or ownership. His employment 
in the war zone, to track escaped prisoners and 
carry despatches, has established his popularity 
among us, and whatever name he is to have (the 
sooner settled the better), he has come to stay. 
His wonderful attraction seems to me to be 
largely due to a combination of all that is best in 
both wild and domesticated animal, wolf and dog 
respectively. 

The ease with which he is trained and the 
difficulty with which he forgets his training or 
anything else ; his wonderful nose ; distrust of 
strangers, but recognition of his master’s friends ; 
whole-hearted devotion to his master; love cf 
children, 7.¢., “‘ his’ children, and the incorrupti- 
bility already referred to; all these qualities seem 
to distinguish him from other breeds, and it is 
to be hoped that shows, or rather judges, will 
not add him to their list of ruins. 

As a house-dog, he has much to recommend 
him, in addition to his guarding instinct ; ¢.g., 2 
ready acceptance of, and contentment with, his 
appointed place in each room, without which 
any house-dog is a nuisance: a clean skin and a 
coat which carries little dirt, and shows less ; 
for, though specimens with a considerable amount 
of white are not unknown in the land of their 
birth where colour is—and rightly—to a certain 
extent subordinated to type, the most favoured 
shades are wolf-sable, fawn, grey, or—last, but 
by no means least—black and tan. And in some 
of the finest black and tans, the tan plays a very 
small part. 

It is at present doubtful whether the breed 
is destined to figure among our sporting dogs to 
the extent of superseding any variety performing 
specialised work. One of the finest specimens 
with which I am acquainted was trained as a 
retriever, has a wonderful nose and_ perfect 
mouth; but, then, his trainer could do almost 
as much with a man-eater. This same dog is 
used as a deer-tracker, but with less success. 
The actual ‘“‘ tracking”’ is mere child’s play to 
him, so acute is his nose ; but when the quarry is 
a stag, and stands to bay, “ Berger ”’ is, in modern 
language, ‘not having any”; whena hind is 
concerned or a stag without fight, the result is 
not economical from the Food Controller’s point 
of view. A sojourner in British East Africa 
contemplates taking out a pack for hunting 
game, but the success of an odora canum v1s 
so composed is at present problematical. 

The photographs have been kindly lent by 
Major Baldwin, whose admiration for the breed 
has been backed by his importation and mainten- 
ance in quarantine of several first-rate specimens. 
These were not easy to find, and -harder to 
buy—the real goods generally are. 
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TITCHFIELD PLACE, 


TITCHFIELD, HAMPSHIRE, 


THE PROPERTY OF BRIGADIER- GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES DELME- -RADCLIFFE, } 


HIE fortunes of the great house here are, as so often 
happens, bound up with the history of the place 
itself. Titchfield is a very ancient little town, two 
miles from Fareham, Hants, and in the near neighbour- 
hood of Portsmouth. It was of some importance 
in Saxon times, and it is noteworthy that not only are parts 
of the nave and tower of the church pre-Conquest in date, 
but hard by, at Boarhunt ‘and in the Meon Valley, are well 
known Saxon churches. Its situation on the estuary of the 
Titchfield river and Southampton Water must have con- 
tributed greatly to the importance of the town and influenced 
the Premonstratensian Canons who settled here in 1222, 
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under the auspices of Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, 
and built their abbey about half a mile to the north of the town. 
(It was the last house of these White Canons to be founded 
in England.) The Manor of Titchfield, held from Domesday 
(1086) by the King, and the rectory passed into their pos- 
session, and they at once acquired, and retained until the 
Dissolution, a predominating influence over the place and 
its people. That it was an influence benevolently swayed 
there is evidence to show. The Canons of Prémonstre came 
to us from France in the latter part of the twelfth centurv, 
and their houses appear to have been well and wisely governed, 
their estates being administered with sound business methods, 
while at the same 
time they were indul- 
gent landlords. The 
people of Titchfield 
would therefore have 
very sound reasons 
for lamenting the 
change to a grasping 
lay-lord in 1537. 

Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, a pliable 
tool of Henry VIII, 
one of the despicable 
wobblers who used 
religion for worldly 
ends and was only 
sincere in self- 
aggrandisement, __re- 
ceived as his share of 
the spoils of the re- 
ligious houses Titch- 
field and many others 
of the Hampshire 
abbeys and ‘priories. 
Out of the desecrated 
churches in Sussex he 
built the magnificent 
semi-fortified mansion 
of Cowdray, Mid- 
hurst ; and the house 
of the Premonstra- 
tensians at Titchfield 
furnished him. with 
ample material for a 
very similar type of 
mansion on -the site 
of the Abbey. There 
are significant links 
in the history of the 
two great mansions. 

Wriothesley  be- 
came the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, 
and was created 
Baron Wriothesley of 
Titchfield. and _ first 
Earl of Southampton. 
As soon as the Abbey 


fell into his greedy 
clutches he pulled 


down most of the 
Canons’ Church and 
planted a huge square 
gate-house, with 
battlemented angle 
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of the nave, converting the refectory into his great hall, 
the cloister into his fountain court, and turned to domestic 
uses most of the other monastic buildings. Double lancets 
gave place to square-headed domestic windows, buttresses 
were shorn off; little but the walls of the abbey church 
remain, though, strange to say, traces of thirteenth 
century painting have survived. Wriothesley had climbed 
to power on the shoulders of Thomas Cromwell, and with 
his master had shared in the plunder of the monasteries ; 
but he was ready to trim his sails to any passing wind, and 
with the fall of Cromwell he perceived that the Lutheran 
doctrines for which Cromwell had stood, and which he had 
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himself coquetted with, were dangerously unfashionable. 
He therefore attached himself without reserve to the Catholic 
reaction, and having by good fortune avoided the ruin that 
overwhelmed Cromwell and his satellites, he managed to 
keep on the right side of the tyrant Henry. It is said that 
in his new-found zeal for orthodoxy he assisted with his own 
hands to rack Ann Askew for denying the Real Presence. 
She stated that the Lord Chancellor, ‘“ with Master Rich, 
took pains to rack me with their own hands till I was nigh 
dead”; after which the amiable couple spent two hours 
in trying to induce her to recant. Be this as it may, he 
managed to keep his head, and with it his high office and 
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spoils, to the end of Henry’s stormy reign in 1547. He was 
named as one of the sixteen executors of his Royal master’s 
will. He retained, in fact, the Chancellorship that had seen 
so many changes in national and religious policy into the 
Protestant régime that came in with the boy-king Edward VI, 
but in less than a month was compelled to resign it, though 
he was not deprived of his seat on the Council. Ee retired 
to Titchfield, where he died in 1550, and was first buried in 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, but his body was brought here for 
re-interment by his son, the second Earl of Southampton, 
in 1581-2. Charles I came to Titchfield to lie in hiding 
in 1647, after escaping from Hampton Court. He hoped to 
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have procured a sailing vessel from the coast, but fell into the 
hands of the Governor.of the Isle of Wight. 

Place House at Titchfield has also long been a ruin, 
without roofs and with unglazed windows. In style it closely 
resembles Cowdray, though, perhaps, somewhat plainer in 
its details. Leland wrote of it, soon after 1539, as “a righte 
statelie house embatayled, and having a goodlie gate, and a 
conducte (conduit) casteled in the middle of the court ot yt, 
in the very place where the late monastery stood.” 

An engraving of 1733, entitled ‘“‘ The South East View 
of Tychfield Abbey in Hampshire,” gives a very good idea 
of the place before it fell into ruin. The principal front 
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consisted of the great three-storeyed gateway tower with its 
octangular turrets, crowned with battlementing, and flanking 
buildings, also battlemented, the right wing being much 
prolonged, and the wings, as well as the tower, having angle 
stair turrets. The chimneys with enriched octagon shafts 
on the north-west angle of the tower are very fine features. 
The shafts are in brick, and one is enriched with zigzag 
mouldings, with moulded and battlemented capitals, and 
bases rising from a plinth in which are sunk foliated niches. 
The work is, in fact, very like the slightly earlier brick 
chimneys at Hampton Court. The latter have been restored, 
or rebuilt, but these are entirely original. On the opposite 
side is a larger but plainer group of stacks. The crossbow 
oylets of the south-west turret and the narrow loops of the 
gateway turrets, in their top 
stages, give a military look to 
the whole pile, taken in con- 
junction with the _ battle- 
mented parapets ; otherwise 
the design is markedly do- 
mestic in character, especi- 
ally in the two-storey oriel 
windows of six transomed 
lights that form the central 
feature in the north and south 
views of the gateway tower. 
Messrs. Garner and Stratton 
(‘‘ Domestic Architecture of 
the Tudor Period ’’) remark: 
‘When provision for the 
working of the portcullis 
ceased to be a necessity, a 
favourite place for an oriel 
window was over the central 
archway, between the turrets, 
as in the beautiful examples 
from Titchfield Place. Very 
well indeed did an oriel be- 
come this position, adding to 
the apparent height of the 
gate-house by its preponder- 
ance of vertical lines. . . .” 
These are corbelled out over 
the four-centred arch of the 
gateway, with somewhat slight 
mouldings, and are crowned 
by a_ battlemented cornice. 
The original heavily moulded 
oak doors remain in the gate- 
way on the south side. 

A noticeable point of 
detail is that all the windows 
are square-headed, both in 
themselves and in the sub- 
divisions, and they are mostly 
finished with square returned 
labels or hood - mouldings. 
Some on the south front of 
the wings are transomed. 
The battlements are fairly 
perfect throughout, and in 
the string - course beneath 
those of the gateway tower 
are a number of very in- 
teresting gargoyles carved as 
grotesque heads and monsters. 
These, from their character, 
would appear to be more 
ancient than the work itself, 
being probably spoils from the 
monastic house. 

The general impressions 
left by a survey of the ruined 
structure are the _ stately 
dignity and restraint of the design, its fine proportions and 
massive construction, and the wonderfully good state of 
preservation in which it remains, save for the missing roofs 
over the wings and the absence of window-glass. One 
wishes that a Lord Curzon would arrest the process of decay 
and preserve this typical Henry VIII house for the nation. 
Far less rigorous measures than those taken at the sister 
house of Cowdray would suffice to stay the ruin that neglect 
has hitherto worked. 

There are few finer Elizabethan monuments to be seen 
up and down England than that in the south, or Abbot’s, 
Chapel of the Parish Church. This chapel belonged to the 
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Canons of the Abbey Church and passed to the Wriothesleys 
with their other possessions ; and the monument was erected 
by the second Earl of Southampton to the memory of the 
first Countess and the first and second Earls. The Countess’s 
effigy is elevated on a super-table in the centre, between 
the two Earls, who are placed below on the tomb proper, 
recumbent, the one on a mattress of cord rolled at one end 
to support the head, and the other on a slab with the 
customary pillow. The figures are finely carved, life size, 
and the effigy of the second Earl is an excellent example of the 
elaborate chased armour of the Elizabethan period, his sword 
lying by kim on the mattress. On the plinth, at the sides, 
are smaller kneeling figures, also presenting noteworthy 
points of costume, and the heraldic and architectural work 
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are the very best of the date. The sides of the upper tomb 
are tunnelled through with circular arches having coffered 
soffits, ornamented with roses. 

The whole structure is set upon a platform of two steps 
in coarse-grit stone; but all above this is wrought in finely 
veined Derbyshire alabaster and marbles, white and coloured, 
the effigies, retaining much of their original colouring and 
gilding. At each angle of the base rises a tall obelisk, with 
ball and spike terminal, in a dark veined marble; and at 
the angles of the upper tomb are square blocks, with a cherub’s 
head on each face, bearing (east) two antelopes, roped to a 
ring, and (west) two crowned antelopes, ‘‘ cabossed’’—in 
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heraldic language. A funeral helm suspended from the 
adjoining wall also bears an antelope crest ; and the antelope 
faces a rampant lion as a supporter of the principal coat of 
arms on the west side of the tomb, with another crowned 
antelope as crest. The shield flanking this on the right— 
all three have very complicated heraldic blazoning—is sur- 
rounded by the Garter with its well known motto. 

A charming little wall monument with a recumbent 
effigy of a lady of the family, but little later in date, is on the 
south wal! of the chapel; the effigy is in white marble, 
with other features, but the tomb appears to be of black 
slate or “* touch.” 

To return to the Abbey and Place House. The Pre- 
monstratensians devoted much time to reading and possessed 
a good library, the catalogue of which is still preserved at 
Welbeck. The books were kept in cases in the cloisters, 
and each bore a letter and number to mark its place on the 
shelves. There would appear to have been about 224 volumes 
of MSS. and also an Itinerary, on which was set down the 
mileage to all the other houses of the Order. Among the rules 
governing the use of the library, it was directed that the 
brethren were always to wear slippers; and if one left his 
seat his book must either be replaced, or given into the charge 
of his neighbour ; also no time was to be lost in getting out 
a book. The prayer said by the canons before retiring to 
rest at night strikes one as delightfully quaint, with its refer- 
ence to the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. It ran: 

In Monte Ceylon requiescent septum Dormientes. Malchus, Maximus, 
Constantius, Dionysius, Serapion, Martinianus, atque Johannes. Per istorum 
merita det michi Deus noctem quietam, et soporem quietam. 

The visiting Bishop seems generally to have pronounced 
that the house was prospera et immaculata ; but occasionally 
the canons seem to have broken bounds, as when William 
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Gloucester spent the night bibendo et rixando, and Ralph 
Atmynster stole fish out of the stews; while in 1500 it is 
recorded that innovations in the cutting of the prescribed 
tonsure and the form of the black hood worn by the canons 
drew forth episcopal censure. 

The Abbey was famous for the size of its fishponds, and 
when Richard II and Anne of Bohemia visited the Abbot in 
1393 it is recorded that twelve great pike were brought to 
table; but the sequel cost the canons dear, for the royal 
party were nearly drowned by the bursting of one of the fish- 
ponds over an alleged right-of-way to the hamlet of Warsash, 
which the brethren were called upon to repair. 

A tradition that has not been satisfactorily verified tells 
that Henry VI was married to Margaret of Anjou in the 
Abbey Church, the bride being but just recovered from the 
small-pox, with which she had lain ill for some time after her 
landing, in God’s House, Southampton. 

Shakespeare, who places the scene of the wedding in 
London, was doubtless himself a visitor at Titchfield, where 
he probably came to confer with his powerful patron, the 
third Earl of Southampton. It has been suggested that the 
‘“H. W.” of the dedication to the Sonnets is none other than 
Henry Wriothesley, who may be seen kneeling on the north 
side of the plinth of his grandmother’s tomb; and that the 
wooing of Elizabeth Vernon by this young man gave birth 
to “Romeo and Juliet.” Certain it is that Shakespeare dedi- 
cated his first published work, ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” in 1593, 
to his friend and patron. It stirs the blood to reflect that 
not only monarchs but this monarch among men have passed 
through the great oak gates that still hang in the desolate 
gateway tower; and the magnificent old oak that overlooks 
the canons’ fishponds may have sheltered Shakespeare and 
Charles I. PHILIP M. JOHNSTON. 





NATURE NOTES 


TITMICE : THEIR RELATION TO THE FRUIT GROWER AND 


THE GARDENER. 


F the many delightful birds that adorn our country- 
side, there are few that are more endeared to the 
lovers of birds than the tits. Their delicate and beau- 
tiful colouring, the exquisite symmetry «f their form, 
their ceaseless activity, and the remarkable tameness 

of some species, all tend to make them objects of more than 
usual interest. 

No fewer than fifteen species of tits have been recorded as 
occurring in the British Isles, but, unfortunately, five of these are 
only rare visitors and one an occasional visitor. Of the remaining 
nine residents, one is peculiar to Ireland and another to Scotland, 
and of the other seven the bearded tit is very local, so that our 
list is reduced to six species, viz., the great tit, the coal tit, 
the marsh tit, the willow tit, the blue ut, and the long-tailed 
tit. Of these the great tit and the blue tit are the two commonest 
and most widely distributed, but, unfortunately, during the 
past few years, in many parts of the country, they have become 
considerably fewer. The severe winter of 1916-17, and to a 
lesser extent that following, caused a very marked diminution. 
Messrs. Jourdain and Witherby (British Birds, 1918, p. 28), in 
reporting upon the effect of the winter of 1916-17, state that 
‘Probably from 40 per cent. to go per cent. of the great tits 
perished 
and the 
blue tits 
suffered 
even more 
severely. . 
+, @ a ae 
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Diagram based on contents of stomachs of 32 great 
tits obtained from different localities at all seasons. 


in Fifeshire, the absence of tits was very marked during 1917. 
The great tit seemed to have almost disappeared, and even yet 
the normal number of neither species has been quite restored. 

Apart from the effects of the climate, for some years past a 
vigorous war has been waged against these very beneficial birds 
by the fruit grower and the gardener, under the mistaken im- 
pression that they are injurious. A correspondent writes : 
“My own observations show that the tits are one of the wors: 
of the gardener’s enemies. I thought otherwise at one time 
and even encouraged them.’’ Another writes: ‘‘ We have 
shot dozens, for they are a dreadful enemy to our fruit and peas. 
It is astonishing how quickly they will destroy a crop of the 
latter.”’ 

I requested this last correspondent to send me two or three 
birds which had been observed ‘‘ in the act of opening pea pods.” 
Turee dead birds (blue tits) duly arrived and their stomach 
contents were carefully examined, but no trace of peas or fruit 
could be found. The three stomachs were tightly packed with 
the caterpillars of a small moth, numerous aphides, and fragments 
of dipterous flies, but of vegetable matter there was no trace 
whatever. 

‘““ By gardeners,’”’ Professor Alfred Newton wrote, ‘‘ every 
titmouse is generally regarded as an enemy, for it is supposed 
to do infinite damage to the buds of fruit-trees and bushes ; 
but the accusation is wholly false, for the buds destroyed are 
always 
found to be 
those to 
which a 
grub—the 
bird’s real 
object—has 
got access, 
so that there 
can be little 
doubt that 
the titmouse 
is a _ great 
benefactor 
to the horti- 
culturist, 
and hardly 
ever more 
so than 
when _ the 
careless 
spectator of 
its deeds is 
supposing it 
tobe bent on 
mischief.” 
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The blue tit, of which 50 specimens were examined, 
kills many injurious insects and does little harm. 
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Yarrell many years earlier had stated, ‘* They see it busily at 
work on a fruit tree, bud after bud coming under its scrutiny, 
while the protective covering of each drops on the ground and 
shows the destruction done. Content with such imperfect evi- 
dence, they go their way vowing vengeance on the bluecap, and 
when they get the chance are mostly as good as their word 

: Yet none can be more mistaken than these men.”’ 

We have so few truly insectivorous birds that feed in our 
orchards and gardens that it is exceedingly important that we 
should arrive at the truth respecting such beneficial agents as 
these two species of wild birds. If the tits are injurious, then an 
examination of their stomach contents should reveal the fact, 
for they will either contain the remains of fruit in the form of 
fruit pulp, and other vegetable matter in a finely comminuted 
state, or they will contain insects, caterpillars, etc. 

During 1917-18 the writer examined thirty-two specimens 
of the great tit and fifty specimens of the blue tit, obtained from 
various orchards and gardens in different parts of the country 
and during each month of the year, in addition to which thirty- 
nine nestlings of the blue tit were also examined. 

It is important to emphasise the fact that every particle 
of food material found in the alimentary canal was subjected to 
most critical examination, both with the naked eye and micro- 
scopically when necessary. As a result of such examination we 
find that of the total bulk of food consumed in the year by the 
great tit, 77 per cent. consists of animal matter and 23 per cent. 
of vegetable matter. Of the former, 66.5 per cent. is composed 
of injurious insects, 4 per cent. of beneficial insects, 5.5 per 
cent. of neutral insects, and 1 per cent. of spiders. The bulk 
of the vegetable food consists of wild fruits and weed seeds, 
viz., 12.5 per cent., 3 per cent. of fruit pulp, 1.5 per cent.of buds 
and scales, 1.5 per cent. of wheat, and 4.5 per cent. of miscel- 
laneous vegetable matter of a neutral nature. In other words, 
66.5 per cent. of the food is beneficial to the fruit grower and the 
gardener, 23.5 per cent. neutral, and only 10 per cent. injurious 
(Fig. 1). 

In the case of the blue tit, 79 per cent. of the total bulk of 
food consists of animal matter and 21 per cent. of vegetable 
matter. Of the former, 78 per cent. is made up of injurious 
insects and 1 per cent. of spiders. Of the vegetable matter, 
3.5. per cent. consists of wild fruits and weed seeds, 6 per cent. of 
fruit pulp, 2 per cent. of blossom buds, 2 per cent. of wheat, 
and 2.5 per cent. of miscellaneous vegetable matter of a neutral 
nature. Summarising these figures we find that 78 per cent. 
of the food is beneficial, 12 per cent. neutral and only 10 per 
cent. injurious (Fig. 2). 

The whole of the food of the thirty-nine nestling birds 
consisted of injurious insects. 

In face of these figures it is obvious that the imperfect 
observations and rash conclusions of the fruit grower and gardener 
are at fault. It is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that these two species of birds are exceedingly beneficial 
end merit most stringent protection. 

Owing to various causes into which we need not here 
enquire, our country at the present time is threatened with 
various plagues of injurious insects, and any factor that helps 
in destroying these pests or aiding in their natural control demands 
attention. Are these birds, to use the words of a well known 
ornithologist, ‘‘ to be the shuttlecocks of sentimentality on the one 
side and of prejudice on the other,” or are they to have accorded 
to them such a measure of protection as to ensure their propaga- 
tion and increase, as befits so beneficial and valuable a factor in 
successful fruit growing ? 

The deadly apathy of the powers that be to this important 
question of the economic relations of our wild birds to agricul- 
ture, fruit growing and our fisheries has too long remained in 
abeyance. Moreover, its neglect is costing the country some 
millions of pounds sterling every year at a time when we can 
least afford it. That such a condition of things should be per- 
mitted is a disgrace to those vitally concerned with the produce 
of the land, and a grave reflection upon the wisdom of those who 
rule. 

The majority of our wild birds are a living and potent 
factor in connection with food production, and those that are 
known to be beneficial should receive the strictest protection, 
and those that have been proved to be injurious should be 
treated to such repressive measures, sufficiently drastic and of 
such duration as to remove the injury. 

Our wild birds are only a feeble folk, but the sum total of 
their activities has a very vital relationship to mankind. This 
has been recognised by certain progressive countries, who main- 
tain a permanent staff of well trained and experienced scientific 
workers who year in and year out confine their attention to the 
many problems connected with their avifauna; and there is 
every reason to suppose that the expenditure on such depart- 
ments is money wisely laid out and brings back a return more 
than ten-fold. In this country we have as yet but dimly realised 
the importance of the study or its possibilities for good or for 
evil. WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


A FOX OUT HUNTING. 


During the last snow I had the luck to see a fox 
stalking moles in broad daylight, in brilliant sunshine, with 
a good telescope at 200 yards, so that every movement 
could be closely watched and even the fox’s expression 
seen. I] was near a low hedge, talking to a Belgian, when 
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1 spotted an animal walking towards us along a track in 
the snow, and putting the glass on it saw that it was a 
vixen. She turned off the path down-wind for 100 yards, then 
made a sharp turn up-wind and stiffened into a perfect point, 
right forepaw raised, ears cocked and every muscle stiff. She 
remained on the point for some moments, making no movement 
except an occasional turn of the head as she listened to het 
quarry, a mole. Then came the very careful stalk, each foot 
lifted and put down with the utmost delicacy and very slowly, 
ears always cocked and brush held clear of the snow, until 
she arrived within pouncing distance—-I should judge about 8tt. 
or oft. For grace of movement and neatness | have neve 
seen anything to equal her, even in a fox. 

Another pause while she sank slowly back on to her haunches 
aud collected herself for the spring, turning her bead from side 
to side to listen. Her whole attitude was one of intense excite- 
ment, and she imparted the same feelings to me. At last came 
the pounce, a most beautiful thing to see, very like the pounce 
of a cat, followed by a quick, short scrabble on the mole hill, 
ears laid back, and then she raised her head and there was a look 
of bitter disappointment on her face, for she Fad missed. — Hlow- 
ever, that was not the only mole, and she at once recocked her 
ears, started off again and soon had another point. The whole 
performance was repeated for my benefit six times, and ! am 
sure that I was just as disappointed as she was that every stalk 
was a failure. The snow being hard trozen and crusty must 
have made stalking extremely difficult, and no doubt accounted 
for her lack of success. The Belgian was hopelessly out of tune 
with my feelings, and would keep saying, ‘* Ah, quel beau coup 
de fusil. 
Mais je 
serais bien 
content de 
Vavoir mort 
pour vous 
montrer le 
peau.” 

I was 
determined 
to get him 
interested, 
but he knew 
nothing of eg 
telescopes, Nig, 
and in try- 
ing to fix 2, s 
mine on the 
bank for * fr 
him I made ; ; = — 
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others, the tracks of the following animals: Pig, roe, badger, 
marten and polecat. The badgers had been snuffling in the 
long coarse tufts of grass which were appearing above the 
snow, in which they made little round holes with their noses. 
I could not discover what they had been after, probably some 
form of beetle. A. Buxton. 


ON THE HABITS OF THE MOORHEN. 


It is often difficult to observe with any certainty how the 
different birds and animals swim under water. | was walking 
along an avenue bordered on both sides by a ditch filled with 
clear water. Chancing to approach one of those ditches which 
had high banks, I surprised a moorhen that was swimming 
near the bank on my side. The bird was so_ frightened 
that it immediately dived and_ hid itself under some 
aquatic herbs that were growing in close vicinity. It was 
sG sure that it was properly hidden that I could come near it 
and could even catch it with my hand. It proved to be a young 
specimen of the previous year. After having looked at it I 
put it down on the water before me, when it immediately dived 
under, and now, helped by the clear water, I saw its way ot 
locomotion. The bird swam near the bottom of the ditch with 
neck and body stretched and used both its legs and its wings to 
get on. The legs were evidently the principal means of loco- 
motion as they were mostly used, but at short but regular intervals 
of a few seconds there was an additional stroke with both wings. 
The bird continued its course for perhaps 15yds. or 2oyds. and 
then showed that it had learned nothing by its previous experi- 
ence, as it hid itself again under some grass on my side of the 
ditch. F. E. Biaamo, Holland. 
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ENGLISH TABLES FROM 1600—1800.—IV 


By Percy Macquolrp. 
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Fic. 27. Sipe TaBLe, mahogany, used as an altar in St. Clare’s Church, Rye. With ribbed lion-headed legs and paws of early 
type. Circa 1724, 


T was shown in the last part of this series how the in- abolition of the stretcher, which, up to that date, had been 
fluences of Gibbons, Marot and others stimulated the regarded as necessary both for ornament and _ structure. 
appreciation of ornate taste, particularly with regard <A universal feeling in favour of cabriole legs probably sug- 
to side tables, which, during the first half of the eighteenth — gested this change, for the slender curving of these did not 
century, became more and more decorative and elaborate. _ permit the introduction of a firm stretcher of any practical 
important alteration to be noticed after 1700 was the | strength, while the perfect sense of proportion and line 
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iG. 28.-Sipe Tasir, mahogany, with carved scrolled frame, eagle-headed cabriole legs and lion’s paw feet. Property of 
the Hon. A. Holland Hibbert. Date circa 1720. 
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F1G. 29.— 

gilding original, Size: Length, Oft. ; 
arrived at by the English table and chair makers of the 
eighteenth century made the ill-assorted union of stretcher 
and cabriole leg distasteful. To supply the necessary 
strength, brackets were added at the junction of the legs 
and frame, connected with a convex projection centring in a 
pendant that really formed an artificial upper stretcher and 
gave excellent opportunities for decorative treatment. 
Though great care was bestowed on side tables, dining tables, 
even in the most gorgeous apartments of Anne and Georgian 
times, remained plain and simple. These were at first made 
of oak, occasionally of walnut, with straight, plainly 


Fic. 30.—SIDE TABLE, white wood, gilt and painted, 
width, 3ft. 2ins, 


COUNTRY 


SIDE TABLE, gilt, with marble top, boldly cabrioled 
width, 3ft. 


with marble top, standing 
Property of the Duke of Devonshire,.' Date circa 1726. 


LIFE. 





legs and scrolled feet. The carving ts fine in scale, and the 


Property of the Duke of Leeds. Date circa 1730. 


balustered legs, and for the purposes of extension, being 
practically a succession of gate-tables with connecting flaps. 
After 1718, with the advent of mahogany, the legs were 
generally cabriole. These and the taper-legged style (circa 
1760) were largely destroyed for the sake of the mahogany 
when the spider-legged dining table was introduced towards 
the end of the century, followed by the solid sliding frame of 
1830, which eventually superseded all other systems of 
extension, The plain treatment of the dining table was no 
doubt due to the constant necessity of its change of size, 
which precluded any consecutive decoration of the frame and 
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upon six console legs. Size: 


Length, 7{t. ; 
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its general concealment by a tablecloth. In the new houses 
built towards the end of the seventeenth century, the dining- 
rooms were definitely called parlours, the term being origin- 
ally derived from the word “ parler,’”’ designating a room for 





FG. 33..—CONSOLE SIDE TABLE, mahogany and gilt, with brass bandings to top, supported 
by six female-headed terminals, finishing in lion masked and scrolled feet. Size: Length, 


Sit.; width, 2ft. 1in.; height, 2ft. gins. Property of Sir 
circa 1720. 
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hic. 32.—-TAasLe, gilt, with inlaid marble top and lion-headed leg 


on all four sides. Property of Lord De L’Isle, Penshurst. 


retired conversation in contrast to the hall, which was always 
more or less public. The name was evidently soon applied 
to more than one room in a house, for we find the inde- 
fatigable Celia Fiennes, when visiting a relation near 
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Shaftesbury, a Mr. Earles, using the expression for three 
rooms in the same house. “ There is a very good Hall at the 
entrance leads you to a large parlour and drawing room on 
ve righte hand a very good little parlour on the left with 
servants room, and another 
parlour for smoaking, all well 
wanscoated and _ painted.” 
These many new living-rooms 
account for the great increase 
of furniture towards the end 
of the century, and also for 
the introduction of entirely 
new pieces, such as the many 
varieties of sideboards, side 
table and buffets. Celia 
alludes to one of these in a 
Mr. Rath’s house at “‘ Epsham, 
where on ye left was a little 
parlour wanscoted white in 
Veines and gold mouldings a 
neat Boofett ffurnished with 
Glasses and China for the 
table, a Cistern below into 
which the water turned from a 
Cock and a_ hole at the 
bottom to let it out at plea- 
sure.” The cistern would 
have been of stone or marble ; 
they were used for cooling 
wine and also for washing the 
best knives, forks, spoons and 
glasses. Although quite com- 
mon objects in William, 
Anne and Early Georgian 
times, they gradually drifted 
into gardens as vases for 
plants, and have for the most 
part perished. 

The earliest form of side- 
board which commenced about 
1675 was the well known long 
and narrow table with drawers 
without any cupboard, As 
such simple furniture was 
not sv fficiently ornate for the 
larger and more important 
parlours, where fashion and 
taste were the alpha and 
omega of everyday life, they 
were soon superseded by gilt 
or mahogany tables, and the 
following examples are prob- 
ably the finest in the country. 
Fig. 28, the property of the 
Hon. Arthur Holland Hibbert, 
is of mahogany; the massive 
marble top is supported by 
an extremely simple frame, 
the shoulder brackets to the 
legs are cleverly blended into 
the convex apron _ which 
centres into a large double 
shell, all boldly original in 
their fantastic and early scroll- 
ing, the design being greatly 
strengthened by curving 
eagles’ heads emerging from 
the broad strip of acanthus 
that faces each leg; the in- 
troduction of the hock in no 
way detracts from the firm 
and graceful lines of the 
cabrioles, which finish in strong 
lion’s paw feet. The cele- 
brated table (Fig. 27), formerly 
used as an altar and still 
preserved in St. Clare’s 
Church, Rye, is also of 
mahogany, the top being of 
1s. Decoration is the same the same wood with a carved 
Date circa 1728. edging; the wave pattern on 

the frame, so much adopted 
by cabinet and table makers of George I’s reign, is bold and 
runs well, though the bead and reel moulding beneath is 
comparatively small in scale. The great interest of the table 
consists in the sculpturesque treatment of its three pendent 


George Donaldson. Date 
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aprons, where the swirling acanthus is carved 
in a most masterly manner. Mr. H. A. Tipping, 
in his admirable description of this table, 
CouNnTRY LIFE, June roth, 1911, considers the 
central motive of a cherub, proof that the 
table was originally made for an altar, yet the 
sides are the stock shells found on many of 
such domestic pieces. The legs are remark- 
able, being headed by the rather grim and 
archaic lions’ heads, used before 1725, and 
moulded down to the cleanly chiselled lion’s 
paw feet; a gadrooned scroll backing these 
legs takes the place of “ feathering.’ Also 
of mahogany, is another remarkable example 
of this same type, and just a little later 
in date; the top is of black and yellow marble. 
The frame reverts to a somewhat earlier con- 
struction, having the acanthus barrel mould- 
ing of William III, headed by the later wave 
frieze of the preceding example. Here again 
the lion-headed legs flow with their brackets 
into the motive of the foliated apron, which 
centres in the favourite satyr mask and shell. 
By this time the lion masks have begun to 
lose their archaic simplicity, and on this table 
they resemble those on the fine settees and 
chairs shown in CountRY LIFE, June roth, 1g1T, 
all probably the work of Giles Gradet of 
Clerkenwell. This fine type of mahogany 
furniture was often partially gilt, no doubt 
to tone in with the other completely gilt 
furniture that so distinguished this period. 
Fig. 29 is one of these entirely gilt tables of 
bold, picturesque and opulent appearance. The 
top is of red and green Devon marble; the 
simple upright fluting of the frame is in pro- 
nounced contrast to the florid design of the 
rest of the table, which is free and powerful ; 
the scrolling and general treatment, especially 
in the mask and pendant shell, suggest the 
influence of a foreign workman resident in this 
country. An isolated piece of gilt furniture 
may appear over-pretentious, but it must be 
remembered that the surrounding walls were 
elaborate and overcharged with ornament ; and 
even the mouldings of the panelling and the 
realistic festoons and pendants of Gibbons and 
his school that surrounded the portraits and 
mirrors were often gilt and demanded some- 
thing very emphatic beneath them. 

The society for whom this furniture was 
made was dull and greedy, and the over- 
dressed men and women with their fat and 
highly rouged faces lived up to this ostenta- 
tious and material scheme, for costume and 
manners were devoid of the elegance found later 
at the Courts of George II and III. Charles 
Louis, Baron de Pollnitz, writes of London 
society under George I. ‘‘ The ladies and 
gentlemen always appear in rich dresses, for 
the English who, twenty years ago, did not 
wear gold lace, but in their army, are now 
embroidered and bedaubed as much as the 
French.” Into this gilded, godless gathering 
William Kent made his appearance, and in an 
attempt to be original, rapidly became the most 
fashionable exponent of this new somewhat 
ponderous taste, but his taste was at variance 
with the early motives of the pre-Chippendale 
school, and for a time interrupted the evolu- 
tion of beauty and grace that was taking place 
in English furniture. The side table, Fig. 30, 
typical of Kent’s work, is 7ft. long by 3ft. 2ins., 
with a top of fine Brescia marble, the frieze 
beneath being carved with a broad wave 
pattern. The table rests upon heavy console 
supports and four large shells, and conveys the 
impression of a piece of furniture constructed 
on purely architectural lines. In its original 
condition it was probably entirely gilt, although 
now picked out in white and gold. A very 
beautiful mahogany and gilt console table of 
about the same date, but not designed by 
Kent, is Fig. 31. Four superbly carved console 
legs, headed by female busts of great beauty, 
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Fic. 33.—TABLE, one of a pair, « 


ynamented with gesso, in very low relief. 


A bead and reel rib faces the legs ; original gilding. Property of Mrs 
Maurice Gubbay. Circa 1714. 





Fic. 34.—Top of same. 
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Property of Mrs. Maurice Gubbay. 
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FIG. 35.—TABLE, ornamented with gesso, carved and gilt; the barred legs 


and beaded scrolling of the feet are unusual. Property of Lord De L’Isle, 
Date circa 1710. 


Penshurst. 
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support a simple top inlaid with lines of brass and 
surrounded by an open-work banding of the same metal ; 
gilt edgings relieve the masterly carving of the mahogany 
throughout, the facile execution and academical rendering 
of the faces again suggest the work of a foreign craftsman 
resident in England. The surface of the wood has become 
like bronze. 

After this magnificent furniture it is pleasant to return 
to the smaller tables where the gesso-work shows restraint 
and delicacy, the surface of these in the more prominent 
places is often flatly carved in wood, modelled over this in 
gesso, punched and matted in the soft ground, then sharpened 
up by a final re-carving before the piece was gilt ; this whole 
effect was very rich, but liable to crack and chip. Fig. 35, 


IN THE 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN.—II. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


COLOUR 


HE plan for the portion of a border for August shows 
a quite restricted range of colouring of white and pink, 
lavender and purple, with a good deal of grey foliage. 
At the back are groups of a beautiful pink hollyhock 
and of echinops (globe thistle), with Clematis Jack- 
manni. As the clematis grows, it is trained to cover a stiff, 
branching spray, which is arranged to come partly over 
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one of a pair with its ogeed frame moulding and ringed 
cabriole legs, dates well into Anne’s reign; the ground is 
deeply punched and, therefore, in accordance with the high 
relief of the gesso. Fig. 33, with its top, (Fig. 34), is a few years 
later in date, when the modelling is flatter and, consequently, 
almost entirely of the gesso. The legs show great elegance 
and finish in pointed shoe feet; the top is in remarkable 
preservation and well explains the method of the work. 
Fig. 32 is a little square gilt table with an inlaid marble 
top, made evidently to stand out in a room. The dignity 
contained within this small compass is great, the severity 
of the key-pattern frieze is in curious harmony with the lion- 
headed legs which finish in vigorous paws, where the feathering 
and hocks are particularly emphasised. 


GARDEN 


snapdragons backed by variegated maize and white and yellow 
dahlias. Further, there would be a group of splendid colouring 
of rich and various tones of red, with a front planting of Salvia 
splendens and orange red snapdragon, and a very careful selec- 
tion of bedding geraniums. Then pentstemons and _ taller 
snapdragons and scarlet gladiolus with red-leaved cannas and 
the smaller red 1icinus; and grouped with these the richness 
of the tall velvet-like dark crimson snapdragon and _ scarlet 
pompon dahlias, with others of the older decorative dahlias 
of strong and splendid colouring; and all brought together by 
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and partly through the echinops. The groups of Lilium a middle underplanting of the richly coloured garden variety of 


longiflorum can be plauted in place, but they are better 
brought on in pots and put out when the buds are formed. 
Artemisia ludoviciana is a tall, silvery leaved wormwood 
that bears pinching to any height. Normally it throws up 
flower stems 4ft. high, the whole being of a pleasant grey 
colour; but when the grey 
foliage only is wanted, it can 
be cut back to any height 
down toa foot. It isa strong 
growing plant, running freely 
at the root, and should be 
replanted every two years. 
The clear pink of Gladiolus 
America is delightful in such a 
grouping as the plan shows. 
This one group is given as 
one of several that may be 
arranged for July and August, 
when there is sucha quantity to 
choose from. In another place, 
or in another section of such a 
border, there might be a large 
group of white and_ yellow, 
with a front planting of golden 
feather teverfew, Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis and variegated 
Mentha rotundifolia. This, 
with the addition of some long 
patches of annual sweet 
alyssum (Koeniga maritima), 
and with the components 
differently massed and grouped, 
will be enough for quite a long 
stretch of edging. With it, 
the handsome striped grass 
Glyceria aquatica, so much 
better than the older striped 
erass, will come. well at the 
back of the front edging, also 
running back among other 
flowers such as yellow and 
white intermediate  snap- 
dragons. Then would come 
dwarf yellow canna and 
double marguerite Mrs. 
Sander, then Lilium _longi- 
florum and taller yellow 


cannas, and yellow and white AN AUGUST FLOWER 





Sedum Telephium and ofiresine. If one long border is in question, 
all these three schemes of colour could be used, keeping the 
pink-purple-grey one at one end, then passing to the pale yellow 
and white, and from that, through stronger yellow and orange, 
reaching the red grouping last described. Anyone who has not 
yet seen flowers arranged in 
some such manner has never 
known what delight of eye can 
be given by such a thought- 
fully arranged grouping of 
colour. 

For a special colour arrange- 
ment for September it will be 
well to make use of the 
earlier michaelmas daisies, 
in some such way as_ that 
suggested by the plan. Here, 
at the back, there will be 
white spring - planted _ holly- 
hocks, with white and palest 
vellow dahlias. The plan 
represents the right-hand half 
of the September border. The 
colouring is mainly purple and 
white, with a group or two of 
the pink Sedum spectabile ; 
but in the middle of the length 
there is a break of palest 
yellow and white. This is 
edged to the front with the 
same mixture of golden foliage 
and yellow bloom that was 
recommended for the yellow 
region of the July border. 
The golden feather feverfew 
is not all deprived of its bloom 
as was usual when it was used 
in rigid bedding arrangements, 
but a little is cut off here and 
there close to the edge, and, 
for the rest, the bloom remains 
and joins in pleasantly with 
the variegated mint. The mint 
should be cut back several 
times during the summer 
to prevent the blooming 
branches from rising and to 


BORDER. keep it close and bushy. Some 
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THE SEPTEMBER BORDER OF 


care is needed to obtain the primrose African marigold of 
the true, soft primrose colour; it should not be the so-called 
lemon colour, which is too full and harsh to make the right 
harmony, and is the one commonly sent when primrose is 
ordered. 

Aconitum japonicum is a fine plant commonly neglected : 
the colour is a splendid violet purple, with the large blooms 
handsomely set on a strong stem about 2ft. high. From its 
season of blooming it is often confounded with Aconitum au- 
tumnale, not so good a plant, considerably taller, and weaker 
both in growth, bloom and colour. Towards the back of the 
border there is a small silvery-leaved willow, with a clear stem 
about sft. 6in. high. Close to it a Clematis Flammula is planted 
and is guided into the willow, so that the tree is half filled with 
the pretty clematis bloom ; some of it tumbles out from among 
the silvery leaves, in foaming cascades, into the large grey- 
lilac bloom of the fine Aster puniceus with delightful effect. 
It should be remembered that this grand aster is almost a 
swamp plant, so that it should never be allowed to suffer from 
drought. 

It is also desirable to have a special border for October, 
but it would be so much on the lines of the September border 
that a separate plan is not given. Here the later michaelmas 


EARLY MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


daisies will be the chief plants, and the colouring will be of 
purple and white with a little pink only. The front planting 
would be of stachys and ageratum. Stachys, whenever it is 
used as an edging, has the bloom cut out towards the end of 
May, when it spreads at the base to form its beautiful silvery 
carpet. The ageratum, both dwarf and tall, is kept cut back 
till the beginning of September to retard the bloom. The tall 
white daisy, Pyrethrum uliginosum, is of great use both here 
and in the September border, as its blooming time is common 
to both. A specially good effect is gained by intergrouping it 
with one of the paler pink forms of the tall ester Nove-Anglix 
ruber. Anyone whose eye is trained to sensibility in the matter 
of colour will recognise that the deeper colourings of the reddish 
asters are nearly always less satisfying than the paler, and less 
suitable for accompanying the excellent purple colourings, 
pure and strong in the deeper, and pure and tender in the lighter 
of the type-coloured asters. The pink colourings nearly always 
show an unpleasant, rank quality; even the paler are not 
altogether free from it, but in their case, as it is less pronounced, 
it is more tolerable. In arranging a border one looks for the 
other asters whose lilac or grey-lilac has a warm quality, such 
as Coombefishacre and cordifolius elegans, to lead pleasantly 
from the pinks to the purples. 





LITERATURE 


A SERIES OF COUNTRY NOVELS 


Crump Folk Going Home; The Lonely Plough; The Old Road 
From Spain; by Constance Holme. (Mills and Boon.) 


N our issue of March 15th Miss Butchart dealt with the 

last published of the novels of Constance Holme. 

‘“‘ Beautiful End’ was preceded by three others, cach 

of which portrays an aspect of life in Westmorland, a 

county full of romantic possibilities, physical and spiritual. 
Recent literature will be searched in vain for any superior 
to them in the qualities of freshness, charm and fidelity to 
human nature. Although located in a corner of Westmorland, 
they are in only a very limited sense of local character. 
They do not appeal to the reader merely because the hills and 
woods and shores of this north-west county are beautifully de- 
scribed, but because they are canvases crowded with figures 
each of which is a living and attractive human being. It is the 
picture of humanity which counts. The Westmorland hills 
and dales are only the setting. The books will be a great 
revelation to that innumerable crowd of townsmen who 
have a fixed idea that the country is still only a Sleepy Hollow, 
that it has not changed since the eighteenth century, when 
only an occasional inhabitant ventured beyond his or 
her native parish. For they will find that life even in 
this remote part of the country goes with a rush. Every- 
body is actively engaged, and never did an author sweep 
into her net a larger diversity of character. She is not at 
all of the tribe of Flaubert, who set the example of minutely 
studying one or two types in a rural setting. Still less is 
she allied to those who use the country as a mechanism 
wherein to work out social problems. With her, as with 
every great artist, there is but one problem, life itself, and 
the action of each novel shows the play and interplay of 
character upon character just as it occurs in the world of 
which we all know something. In some respects it might 


be urged that Constance Holme is not very modern. One 
can easily imagine readers who are more engrossed in political 
opinion than love of literature being struck with her whole 


hearted admiration of feudalism. In her world the great 
family still overshadows the village community, and it has 
not yet become old-fashioned for the serving man and the 
retainer to have an almost dog-like fidelity to the master 
and mistress of the household. The faithful servant figures 
in every one of these novels. It might be urged by the 
advocatus diaboli that her sympathy with ancient superstition 
is overdone, and this charge cannot be entirely rebutted, 
although it comes with a bad grace from those who have 
cast out the old superstitions and only put new in their 
place. That is not so much our concern here as the skill 
or lack of it with which superstition is used. Old_ beliefs 
are difficult to uproot, and no true rendering of country life 
can afford to neglect them. Their presence in the novels 
is therefore open to no objection. In the first of the series, 
Crump Folk Going Home, he would be a captious critic who 
objected to the cedar tree which is so closely linked with 
the fortunes of the Lyndesay family. Put in cold print, it 
may seem absurd that because a Lyndesay of the olden time 
hanged a relative on it it should exercise an unholy power 
upon the lives of his successors. The very modern widow 
of the elder son brings plenty of common-sense to bear on it 
when she says: 

“Well, 1 can’t help thinking it’s just idiotic to sit round watching that 
old trunk flapping a curse at you without so much as trying to answer it 
back. You can’t really like the idea that you may find yourself shoved into 
Eternity at any minute in the twenty-four hours. Anybody with half a 
vard of backbone would have gone out and talked to the gloating old ghoul 
with a bill-hook, centuries since, before it got into its stride.” 


But the idea is put forward so winningly and is made to fit 
in so exactly with the temperament of the country folk that 
it finishes instead of injuring the picture. When the stern 
old lady says ‘‘ the Tree is hungry and calls. Now may the 
tree either take me before I forget or forgive,” it would be 
mere logic chopping to object. The words come so appro- 
priately from the mouth of the speaker. 

In The Old Road from Spain the fortunes of the family 
are closely bound up with the doings of a flock of Herdwick 
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sheep which trace back toa Spanish ancestry. In The Lonely 
Plough a great breakwater called ‘‘The Lugg’’ comes into 
the picture in a similar way. But these are not treated 
with the same perfect art as is the tree. It is the unexpected 
that should happen in a novel as it does in life. Surprise is 
one of the chief enjoyments of reading. It is true that in 
great tragedy there is generally something in the atmosphere 
which forebodes the ending. That is essential to excite 
pity and terror. But the great artist never overdoes it. 
Nobody could read ** The Bride of Lammermoor” for the 
first time without feeling that, in spite of the humour, tragedy 
is impending, and, indeed, the very laughter of the Caleb 
Balderstone scenes borders closely on tears. Nobedy could 
read ‘‘ Macbeth’’ without anticipating a terrible ending, 
but Shakespeare took care that the three witches should be 
as enigmatic as any oracle of old, whereas the fates in the 
two instances to which we have referred yell from the house- 
tops. Few people will read The Old Road frem Spain without 
wishing the mysterious sheep in limbo or fail to be annoyed 
by being reminded so often in The Lonely Plough that the 
destruction of The Lugg is pre-ordained. The narrative and 
action are clogged by the superstition. It is very otherwise 
with ‘* Beautiful End.” Here the writer makes no use of 
the supernatural. The plot is worked out on simple human 
lines, and the culmination of the story is brought about 
by a clear insight into the working of the old dreamer’s 
mind. That is why “ Beautiful End” has more enduring 
qualities than its predecessors. But when this criticism is 
made, nothing remains except what is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

In Crump Keolk Going Home my individual opinion 
is that the highest achievement is the elucidation of the 
character of Deborah. For charm she deserves a_ place 
between Elizabeth Bennett and Diana Vernon. No one 
but her rejected lover, himself a creation to be proud of, 
understands her motives. She is the daughter of the old 
estate agent, himself a Lyndesay and kin to the family. 
Her first appearance is made as the afhanced of the elder son 
and heir to the estate, who has earned the epithet of “* Slinker ”’ 
and whom his mother speaks of after he is dead as “ the 
slinkin’ hound.” At his death it is discovered that he had 
met in Canada and married the daughter of a local horse 
dealer. Deb avows with apparent frankness that she had 
become engaged to him on account of Crump. In process 
of time the younger brother, now become the heir, falls in 
love with her as his brother had done. Again she avows 
that she would marry him for the estate, and estrangement 
follows because the young man does not understand, until 
the rejected but generous lover explains to him in a passage 
that must be quoted, although it requires a knowledge of 
the context to be fully appreciated. 

* Of course she loves Crump !"’ Callander burst out angrily. ** Heavens, 
man! You talk as though it were a crime! She loves Crump in a way that 
vou can’t even begin to imitate, for all it’s your own property. Don’t you 
know vet why she would have married your brother?) Have you spent 
hours at K.Ine, watching her while the old man talked, and not guessed ? 
Or can’t you diser‘minate between mere vanity and greed and the pure 
If you think it’s money that draws her, you’re wrong. 
And it certainly isn’t 


flower of devotion ? 
If you think it’s even pride of race, you’re wrong ! 
the trappings of riches, your servants and your forty bedrooms and your 
oak stair-cascs and all the rest of it. It’s every blade of grass springing 
upon Crump land ; it’s every furrow turned in Crump soil; every tree that 
draws life from it, and every sunset painted on its woods, She’s not the last 
of the branch for nothing, and above all, it’s certainly not for nothing that 
she’s Roger Lyndesav’s child. You'll wonder how I know. Well, she didn’t 
tell me—not consciously ; but I do know, just as I know she loves you, 
though it’s needless to say she never told me that.” 

It would serve little purpose to analyse the plots of these 
novels, or even to quote from the brilliant and shining passages 
with their clever and clean glances into the depths of human 
nature, and of the scenery of moor and fen. He would indeed 
be a dull reader who would not be struck by the extraordinary 
literary accomplishment of the authoress. Buta minor aspect 
of her talent should not pass unnoticed. This is her gift 
for describing the occupations, amusements and_ pastimes 
of the district with an enthralling and unsurpassed verve 
and interest. Even those which are supposed to be purely 
masculine in character she treats like an expert. As an 
example it would be sufficient to point to the account of 
the wrestling in Crump Folk Going Home. The best of our 
sporting writers might envy the way in which she kneads 
the details and incidents into a story which holds the reader 
from start to finish. It is not at all the sort of stuff that 
one would expect from a woman in a description of the pre- 
eminently manly sport of wrestling, not the catch-as-catch-can 
style of the music-hall professional, but that of Cumberland 
and Westmorland. 
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An even greater feat is that of describing sheepdog 
trials in a way that must entertain even those who know 
nothing about the subject equally with those who are familiar 
with it. But these ccme in merely as incidents in the develop- 
ment of a human comedy, and it is no small merit to the 
novelist that each is moulded and shaped to a balanced 
completeness. . 

Of The Lonely Plough little has been said, but next to 
‘ Beautiful End” it is the strongest and most impressive 
of the series. Both the men and the women in it are virile and 
engaging. The story in itself is excellent, and the plot has a 
foreboding atmosphere cleared only at the end. __P. A. G. 
The Wild Swans at Cocle, by W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

MR. W. B. YEATS, by addition and subtraction, has vastly improved the 
book ** printed a year ago on my sister’s hand-press.” The result is a fine 
volume saddened a little by insistence on the Eheu fugaces note, but full of 
poetry, true in feeling and perfect in workmanship. Melody could not be 
carried further. In substance it remains poetry of the best. It is a series 
of chapter endings, each signifying that something has happened and some- 
thing is finished. The si: dness of pessing away Is in a song with the refrain : 
“Oh! who could have foretold 
That the heart grows old.” 
A deeper and more intense sadness is in ‘‘ The Living Beauty.” 
O heart we are old, 
The living beauty is for younger men, 
We cannot pay its tribute of wild tears.” 
What the closing of a chapter means he explains pellucidly in a lament for 
his best friends. First place is given to Lionel Johnson, ‘‘ that loved his 
learning better than mankind”; the second to ‘ that enquiring man, John 
Synge’; the third to * old George Pollexfen.” They have passed, and he 
reflects : 
* They were my close companions many a year, 

A portion of my mind and life as it were, 

And now their breathless faces seem to Jook 

Out of some old picture-book.” 
How true and how exquisitely expressed ! 

But the reader must not be misled into thinking that the whole of the 
book has been written in a spirit of depression. The regret to which we 
have alluded just tinges the beautiful opening poem. It does no more than 
accentuate the sadness appropriate to the landscape, as may be seen from 
the two last verses which we quote : 

* Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold, 
Companionable streams or climb the air ; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 
Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


* But now they Crift on the still water, 
Mysterious, beautiful ; 
Among what rushes will they build, 
By what lake’s edge or pool 
Delight men’s eyes when T awake some day 
To find they have flown away?” 

In some of the grotesqueries of the book there is no sadness at all, as, tor 
example, in ‘ The Collar-bone of a Hare,’’ which ends thus: 

* At the old bitter world where they marry in churches, 
And laugh over the untroubled water 
At all who marry in churches, 
Through the white thin bone of a hare.” 

And the following little poem which we quote in full is not only excellent? 
in itself, but full of spirit and go. 

**Sang Solomon to Sheba, 
And kissed her dusky face, 
‘All day long from mid-day 
We have talked in the one place, 
All day long from shadowless noon 
We have gone round and round 
In the narrow theme of love 
Like an old horse in a pound.’ 


‘To Solomon sang Sheba, 
Planted on his knees, 
‘If you had broached a matter 
That might the learned please, 
You had before the sun had thrown 
Our shadows on the ground 
Discovered that my thoughts, not it, 
Are but a narrow pound,’ 


‘Sang Solomon to Sheba, 
And kissed her Arab eyes, 
*‘There’s not a man or woman 
Born under the skies 
Dare match in learning with us two, 
And all day long we have found 
There’s not a thing but love can make 
The world a narrow pound.’” 


German Days, by A Polish Girl. (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
THE writer of German Days was the daughter of a well-to-do: Polish Jew ot 
Posen, and she, though in her school days she lived the life of an ordinary 
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German girl in most respects, was naturally better able to form a judgment 
upon the Germans than a “ true German ”’ would have been. Her judgment 
is on the whole unfavourable and scarcely seems to have been influenced 
by the hardships, cruelty and unfairness which, as a Pole and a Jew, she met 
with in the school days to which many of her chapters are devoted. Later 
on she went to Berlin as a student in an institute designed to fit women to 
earn a livelihood in the more attractive fashions which are open to almost 
every girl in England, but to very few in Germany. Eventually this Polish 
girl seems to have come to England, and in this book looks back at her 
impressions at school and as a young girl by the light of what she knows and 
feels to-day. For a German girl her career has been exceptional ; she has 
seen and done much and has much to tell of school life, army life and home 
life in the Fatherland. Some of the things she has to tell are known to most 
of us, but there is much that will be new to her readers. This is one of those 
rare books, serious in aim, sincere in manner, often grim and sombre in matter, 
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which are yet so pleasantly written that they have many readers even among 
people who find a light novel enough on most occasions. It will scarcely 
fan the flame of hatred, but it certainly does not hold up German ways or 
personalities to admiration ; indeed, though apparently unconsciously, it is 
an able commentary on the saying ‘‘ what a man sows that shall he reap.” 
The City of Comrades, by Basil King. (Chapman and Hall, 9s.) 

MR. KING’S story starts with good promise, for it opens in the under-world 
of tramps and vagrants and tells of a certain Down and Out Club which exists 
for self-help and owes nothing to outside philanthropy ; but alas! for the 
interest of the story, Mr. King’s hero, who is a gentleman by birth and breeding, 
quickly finds in the club a path that leads him back to normal society. There 
have indeed been men who have sunk so low, but there can be few who have 
so rapidly re-emerged. In his regenerate state our hero does the usual things 
heroes do in novels, and that not very interestingly. 





GOLF IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP 


By Captain C. 
BELIEVE it is Harry Vardon’s favourite dictum that 
golf is a very funny game. He would have thought it a 
funnier game still if he had seen it played in the Offizier- 
Kriegsgefangenenlager (nice address for your letters !) 
at Clausthal. I think that most of those who had the 

misfortune to spend a portion of their lives as prisoners of 

war will agree that games played a very important part in 
their existence ; and to provide some slightly more interesting 
form of exercise than doing a hyena walk up and down the 
enclosure, it was necessary to make the best possible use of 
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the very limited space at disposal. Most camps, I imagine, 
possessed one or more self-made tennis courts, and football 
and hockey flourished wherever space permitted; but at 
Clausthal the enclosure had been considerably curtailed by 
the building of huts to provide more accommodation, so the 
camp could only boast of one tennis court. When it became 
an all-British camp in the spring of 1917, we started to make 
another tennis court on the only possible piece of ground, 
and it was suggested that we should try to make a putting 
green on a piece of sloping ground adjoining the tennis court, 
which could hardly be used for anything else, except to shoot 
rubbish on. 

The green was not a great success. Whether the 
soil was too vile or the seed too bad I do not know, but 
such grass as came up was of very poor quality and of quite 
insufficient quantity. An attempt to transplant grass from 
other parts of the camp led to only moderate results, and as 
the writer began to fear that he might be removed to a lunatic 
asylum, which might or might not have been worse than the 
camp, if he continued cutting the green with a pair of nail 
scissors, the idea occurred that a reasonable substitute for 
greens might be made out of the same substance as the surface 
of the hard tennis court then in course of construction. 
This surface was a mixture of the ordinary soil, after being 
put through a fine sieve, with finely crushed granite; and 
as it was quite plastic when damp, it was easy to build up 
six tiny “‘ greens” of various shapes and contours, and these 
‘‘ sreens ”’ really answered very well. A great point was that 


if a ‘‘ green”’ proved unsatisfactory, it was a very simple 
matter to hash it up and remodel it. 

As the ground at our disposal was strictly limited, 
namely, about 60yds. by 5oyds., to fit in six holes so as to 
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interfere as little as possible with each other was very much 
like doing a picture puzzle; but we solved the problem more 
or less, and the result was quite a sporting miniature six-hole 
course, the holes varying in length from 6o0yds. to 15yds. ; 
and to complete the round in an average of threes required 
exceedingly accurate play not unfavoured by fortune. The 
crushed granite made an excellent substitute for sand in the 
bunkers and tee-boxes, and a little sprinkled on the * greens ” 
enabled the ball to hold its line. We managed to buy clubs 
and balls at the canteen, but the supply of mashies and 
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niblicks soon ran short, and long, supple driving clecks and 
straight-faced irons began to make their appearance —most 
unsuitable and even dangerous weapons in the hands of 
strong but inexperienced players. As there were sometimes 
fifty people all trying to play at once, you can imagine what 
it was like. A municipal course on Saturday afternoon 
was a joke compared with it, and it was no uncommon thing 
to receive a “right and left”? while trying to negotiate a 
crucial putt. However, one ignored these trifles, and so 
apparently, but for different reasons, did our camp officer, 
one of the famous—or, rather, infamous—brothers Niemeyer. 
This preposterous creature used to strut about the “ links ”’ 
as if no game was in progress ; but woe betide the unfortunate 
player whose ball might strike him. It certainly added to the 
chances and excitement of the game when you realised that 
the ball was making a bee-line for that broad back. One 
could not help wondering if some of the shots which whistled 
past him had not been sometimes despatched “* intentionally 
and of malice aforethought,” especially when some of the 
more youthful members of the Air Force were wielding 
their clubs with such delightful abandon. Niemeyer, not 
to be outdone, had a peculiar game of his own. He 
would suddenly produce a large whistle, puff out his 
fat cheeks, and blow till he was even redder in the face 
than nature, assisted by alcohol, intended. After several 
angry blasts, sundry of the German Guard would arrive 
breathless. 

After being soundly cursed for not running faster, they 
were dismissed, and the performance would be repeated a 
few minutes later. I have seldom seen men more “ fed up ”’ 
than those German soldiers, when they had been summoned 
for about the tenth time on a hot day. However, there was 
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one German in the camp who certainly contributed towards 
the success of our course. He was a N.C.O. rejoicing in the 
name of Baumgarten, electrician to the camp, and he became 
quite adept at altering the loft of clubs, so that under his 
skilful handling the cleeks and driving mashies became more 
of less harmless jiggers and lofters, and the casualty list 
immediately dropped to reasonable proportions. Other 
virtues Baumgarten may have possessed, but they were 
certainly not apparent. Still, he was very useful in this 
particular matter of the clubs. Balls were not too plentiful, 
and a ball which rolled through the wire where the sentries 
stood might or might not be returned. To try to retrieve 
it yourself was to risk getting shot. In fact, a sentry shot 
straight at an officer who was trying to get his handkerchief 
back which he had dropped, but luckily missed him. The 
sentry was thereafter always known and addressed as ‘‘Shooting 
Bill,” and was constantly asked what sport he had been having 
lately, to his very evident annoyance. I think that before 
long he heartily regretted that shot. Needless to say, we 
had competitions, and the entry was about as big as for a 
championship. These competitions would have rejoiced 
the heart of the old-fashioned golfer, as they were invariably 
foursomes. The foursome was the accepted form of match, 
lor reasons apart from its intrinsic merits. It enabled the 
maximum number of plavers to play at the same time, and 
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was economical in clubs and balls. The tournament matches 
were followed by large galleries and afforded great amusement. 
Holes done in one—holes halved in double figures—such 
was the character of the play, and the character of the course 
was such that the unexpected generally happened. I shall 
never forget the finish of a match in which two of the favourite 
couples were engaged. The match being halved, the players 
had to go to the nineteenth hole. Now, this hole was about 
the most difficult on the course. The ball had to be pitched 
over a nasty bunker with just sufficient strength to run up 
on to a small plateau green, exasperatingly difficult to stay 
on. The player with the honour struck his ball perfectly, 
and lay stone dead. The match looked as good as over ; 
but the opponent went one better, and actually holed out 
in one. The shout that went up could have been heard a 
mile away. The expression on the faces of the sentries 
standing near was a study. They must have thought that 
the mad “ Englanders”’ had reached the limit of madness 
that day. But it was just these stupid little things, as an 
outsider might view them, that helped to keep us going 
and prevented life from becoming intolerable. Still, I have 
no doubt that our golf course supplied one more proof to the 
Teutonic mind of our general futility and lack of “ Kultur.” 
The Teuton cannot understand the mentality of other people, 
and probably never will. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


LORD LOVATS ESTATES TO BE SOLD. 


HE resumption of motoring is beginning to make its influence felt 

in the steadily increasing enquirics for country houses, particularly 

those with a small acreage and within an hour’s run of Town. Negotia- 

tions are less easy than they were quite recently, for owners are 

alive to the fact that nearly everything is in their favour as regards 
the probabilities of the trend of the market, and the V are inclined to hold 
out for prices far above what they might lately have taken. 

Over 50,000 aeres in Inverness-shire, belonging to Lord Lovat, are to 
be sold this season by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The estates 
atford some of the best grouse shooting and deer stalking in Scotland, and 
comprise the 17,000 acres on Stronelairg ; Corriegarth, 11,050 acres; Killin, 
2,000 acres; and Glendoe, about 20,000 acres. 

Phe Christie House estates, in the vicinity of Holbeach, 2,300 acres, 
have been sold for a total of nearly £126,000, of which four-fifths has been 
paid by the tenantry. Christie House Farm, 360 acres, was bought by 
Mr. R. P. Worth for £20,000, and another large purchase was that by Mr. G 
Caudwell of 470 acres for £30,000 

he interesting announcement is made that Ightham Mote is to let fur- 
nished. ‘ Ightham,” says an old work entitled ** Excursions in the County of 
Kent,” ** offers nothing deserving of ramark,”’ from which it is evident that 
the compiler overlooked one of the most notable places in the whole county. 
Phe property was fully illustrated in Country Lire of April 17th, 1897, 
March 17th, 1900, and again on March 23rd, 1907. Of Ightham Mote the late 
J. H. Parker wrote: ** To say this is a charming place says nothing, for this 


can be said of many a spot; but the Mote is a unique gem, unequalled in 


the county and perhaps in England.” — The original house is said to have been 
built by Sir Ivo de Haut in the twelfth century, The hall was built in 1340 
by Sir Thomas Cawne. In 1484 the then owner, Richard de Haut, was 


beheaded at Pontefract, and the estate was confiscated and passed into the 
hands of Sir Robert Brackenbury, Governor of the Tower, who was killed at 
Bosworth In the reign of Henry VII the Mote was restored to the de Haut 
family, who entertained their Sovereign at the house, and it is said that in 
consequence of his visit the Royal Arms were placed in the dining hall. The 
property afterwards went into the possession of the Selby family, who held 
if for many generations. The w-fe of the second Sir William Selby—Dam« 
Dorothy Selby—is thought by some to have been the agent who revealed 
the Gunpowder Plot to Lord Monteagle. In Ightham Church is a memorial 


f Lady Dorothy Sclby, recording that : 


*She was in heart a Lydia, in tongue a Hanna, 
In zeale a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanna. 
Prudently simple, prudently wary, 
lo the world a Martha, and to Heaven a Mary.” 


Mingary Castle, briefly mentioned last week in connection with the sale 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley of Ardnamurchan, Argyllshire, was of 
old the seat of the Maciains, who held Ardnamurchan from 1270 until the 
forfeiture. The castle was twice occupicd by James IV, first in the year 
1493, When he issued a Charter from the castle; and, next, two years later, 
when he received the submission of the Chieftains of the Isles. The castle 
was partly demol’shed in the year 1517 by the Knight of Lochalsh, and in 
1588 it was besieged by the Macleans, who were driven off by a Government 
torce. In 16044 Mingary was captured by Colla Ciotach—Colkitto—who 
imprisoned a number of Covenanters there 

Finely illustrated particulars of sale have now been issued by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley of the Duke of Sutherland’s properties, to be sold 
at Hanover Square next month (April 25th). It is worth while to mention 


that Lot 1, the Cambusmore Grouse Moor, with salmon, grilse and sca trout 
in the Fleet and Carnach and Loch Fleet, represents nearly 16,600 acrcs of the 
114,600 acres to be sold, It is one of the best moors in the North of Scotland, 


both for driving and dogging. For some years, especially the last two, it has 
been but lightly shot. In 1915 and 1916, although ofly a small party was in 
residence and large numbers of birds were left, 813 and 850 brace respectively 
were shot. With care the moor should be capable of prov:ding from 1,000 
to 1,500 brace in a good season. Besides grouse, an average bag on Cambus- 
more includes 30 brace of blackgame, about 100 woodcock, 50 snipe, 200 to 
300 white hares, and 1,000 rabbits. The partridge and pheasant shooting 
is good, and the wild duck are practically illimitable, large flights passing 
daily to and from the sea. Stags are occasionally got: two in 1917, and 
about a dozen roe deer. This, be it remembered, relates only to one lot, and 
all, in their varying degrecs, are equally good. 

Rossie Castle, Forfarshire, is to be submitted at Dowell’s Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, on April 23rd, at an upset price of £16,000. The estate is two miles 
from Montrose and exceeds 130 acres. Lufiness House and shootings of about 
3,000 acres are to be let. . Penninghame, near Newton Stewart, Wigtown- 
shire, will come under the hammer in May, in London, Messrs. J. A. Lumley 
and Dowell being the agents. They have also to submit Dumcerieff, in 
Annandale, on the same occasion. Penninghame extends to about 30,000 
acres, and has a rental of over £8,000 a year, Its sporting qualities are excel- 
lent, judging from the average bag of grouse and other game during the last 
cight vears, and there are salmon and trout fishing in the Cree and Bladnoch. 
The sheep farms are a feature of Dumcerieff, which has an area of nearly 6,000 
acres. In both cases the mansions are included in the sale. 

Town and country houses have changed hands during the week by private 
treaty. Among them is No. 28, Queen Anne’s Gate, of which Lord Haldane 
is the occupier. Messrs. Trollope have sold the freehold to a client of Messrs. 
Grogan and Boyd. Two of the former residents in Queen Anne Square— 
as it used to be called—are numbered among the notable benefactors of the 
British Museum, one being Towneley, who gave the Towneley marbles ; and 
the other, Cracherode, whose books enriched the library. A Soho house, 
No. 75, Dean Street, in which Sir James Thornhill lived, and with which the 
name of Hogarth, whose name it bears, is also associated, has been sold by 
Mr. Frank Newman. In 1821 E. H. Baily, R.A., sculptor of “‘ Eve at the 
Fountain,” was tenant of the house. 

The freehold in Holland Park, No. 58, has changed hands privately 
through the agency of Mcssrs. Hampton and Sons, whose sales also include 
the mansion, near Croydon, known as Beddington Park and 54 acres. 

Lord Beauchamp, for whom Messrs. Mabbett and Edge are selling 3,850 
acres of the outlying portions of the Madresfield estate, Malvern, on April 7th 
and following days, at Worcester, has instructed the firm to dispose of his 
K«mpley and Redmarley estates, extending to 4,200 acres, at an early date. 
They are agricultural properties, within easy reach of Gloucester, Ledbury 
and Ross. The firm is offering Lanwades Hall, 720 acres, at Newmarket, 
tn London, on May 1st. It includes the late Mr. J. W. Larnach’s racing 
siables. Later in the same month Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
are to offer The Knipp, Chiddingfold, near Haslemere and Godalming, and, 
shortly, the Consett estates, 4,750 acres, near Northallerton, and Ferney Hall, 
Clungunford, a few miles from Ludlow, a mansion in the Elizabethan style, 
and about 1,500 acres. 

Two East Kent estates are in the market. One is Oxney Court, 860 acres, 
between Deal and Dover, by Messrs. Worsfold and Hayward, at Dover, on 
April 10th; and the other, agricultural holdings in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury and R’chborough, by Messrs. Cobb, on April 5th, in the Cathedral 
city. Purbrook Park, South Hants, is to be sold in June by Messrs. Richard 
Austin and Wyatt on behalf of Mr. W. H. Deverell, and about 100 acres at 
Heyshott, near M:dhurst, will be sold in that place on April roth by Messrs. 
Wyatt and Son. It includes Cranmore House, formerly belonging to the 
Cobden family. Great Brampton, 600 acres, near Hereford, and Traligael, 
20 acres, near Monmouth, are among the residential properties which Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co. have just sold for a total of £42,800. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR ERNEST MOIR’S SCHEME FOR RE-HOUSING IN LONDON. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I was much interested in the scheme illustrated in your issue 
for March 15th. One person has at length realised that for big cities the best 
method of housing is by the erection of large, compact blocks with every modern 
convenience, whereby far greater comfort and economy of space and time 
and even provision for light, air and gardening would be gained than by 
building thousands of petty cottages, which is the only plan proposed by 
the Government and their town-planning experts. This would simply 
mean that further vast areas of beautiful country would be devastated and 
vulgarised by sprawling suburbs which, in the course of a few years, would 
also degenerate into filthy slums and would necessitate still greater waste of 
time and transport in travelling to and fro. Surely a crowded island like this 
is the very worst locality for this absurd exaggeration of the rural cottage 
idea, which there might be some excuse for in a land of unlimited empty spaces 
such as America or Australia; but even on the Continent and largely in 
Scotland, city populations live in palatial blocks within walking distance 
of their work and rendering the aspect of the streets far handsomer than the 
low-built, squat, individualistic dwellings of which our own towns are mostly 
composed, and which constitute London rather a collection of squalid hamlets 
than a dignified, splendid city like Paris. After all, there must be a large propor- 
tion of people who would be glad to live in town if decent accommodation were 
obtainable, and, to judge by the neglected condition of the gardens of cottages, 
where these are provided, many do not want to be troubled with them at all. 
Certainly allotments in the spaces between residential blocks would sufficiently 
answer the purpose for that proportion who enjoy a spell of digging after their 
ordinary work, though a common garden and recreation ground would probably 
be far more popular. But to render apartment houses really attractive every 
labour-saving appliance must be provided, and especially l.fts to the upper 
floors (which should all start from the central hall), otherwise residents will 
soon be disgusted with the constant treadmill of staircases, and an inclined 
plane would be even more monotonous and time-wasting, while the rentals 
would be seriously lowered. Children, of course, should have just as much 
right to the lifts as adults, since order could be maintained there as now in 
trams and trains. It is surprising to observe how, in this country, even in 
the case of the best schemes for improvement, the designers stop short of the 
ideal. Thus in the approved plans for garden suburbs it is proposed that the 
cottages should not be detached, but semi-detached, so that one of the most 
commonly heard objections to flats—that the talk and music of the adjoining 
tenement can be heard—will still apply to that extent. But in a properly 
built apartment house the walls and floors would, of course, be impervious 
to sound, while it would be much drier and warmer than any separate 
dwelling. The roof also should be flat, thus providing an airy promenade, 
and the economy in space, material, service, etc., would be immeasurable. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that a model block of such residences, suitable for 
middle-class families, will be erected without delay, the best architects, both 
male and female, being consulted.—Evacustrs A. Puipson. 

ARMY HUT RECONSTRUCTION. 

[To THE EpiTor or ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Having advocated for nearly a year past the adaptation or recon- 
s‘ruction of Army huts for dwelling purposes, I may be excused in expressing 
gratification and appreciation on the appearance of your further very 
interesting article with illustrations in your issue of the 22nd inst., indicating 
that the matter has been seriously taken up by the Government, and that 
we may look forward to the exhibition of specimens in Manchester as well 
as some of the other principal towns in the country. An excellent situation 
for such exhibition offers itself in the at present derelict site of the Royal 
Infirmary in Piccadilly, and it is to be hoped that arrangements are being 
made with the Corporation with such object. Many people will be glad to 
hear that something definite is being done to meet the urgent demand for 
cheap country cottages, and although these are designed for the use of partially 
disabled soldiers, to be allocated along with small holdings, perhaps there 
may be a surplus which will give some other workers on the land a chance. 
As regards the fitting of brick chimneys and fireplaces, it would certainly 
seem desirable to avoid such expense, especially as stoves are so much superior 
in economy and conservation of heat.—S. O’Dwyer. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—Adverting to your notes and plans for utilising the military huts, I 
wish to congratulate Mr. Vincent Harris on his plans, which are excellent. 
I have for some time advocated the use of the huts for cottages, and only 
a short time ago I made the suggestion to an Urban District Council that 
they should seriously consider whether it would not be advisable to get in 
touch with the War Office in order to find out whether the huts will be sold 
and, if so, whether they could not be used in connection with the Housing 
Scheme. There are many examples of timber cottages in the town which 
were built about 1680 and are in excellent repair. Might I suggest that 
there seems no reason why the huts should not be converted into cottages 
with an upper floor and built in pairs? The party wall would be constructed 
of concrete slabs carried up to underside of tile roof, and there should be 
a space of 2oft. between each pair of cottages as a protection from fire. 
Though the cottages would be more expensive, the probable cost would be 
tess than half the expenditure on brick or concrete cotta ¢s.—I. HATCHARD 
Situ, F.R.I.B.A. 


A NEW USE FOR CHURCHES. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—The question of ‘“‘A New Use for Churches” is very interesting, 
especially at the present time. I quite agree with the writer of the letter 
upon that question in wishing to see a friendly, sympathetic relation between 


the clergy and their parishioners, not only in sacred but in secular atiairs 
I agree, too, in thinking that the use of churches has been probably too much 
stereotyped in the past. But, after all, the church is a church ; it is a conse- 
crated building. If it is employed for all sorts of worldly purposes, suc] 
as concerts, cinematograph shows, whist drives and danccs, it must lose 
something of the sacred character which gives it influence upon the spiritual! 
life. All these entertainments are better suited to a schoolroom than to a 
church. But I think that, if there is no other building available, it would 
not be wrong to hold classes of an elevating character or parties of people 
working for beneficent causes, or sacred or classical concerts, or lantern 
lectures upon more or less religious subjects, or social gatherings, if they 
tend to the higher life of the parish, in a church. I do not think that I can 
say more. You will see that I am anxious to make churches as useful as 
possible, but not to divorce them from the spiritual function which is 
properly theirs. Religion must become, I feel, more human, but it must 
not cease to be religion.——J. E. C. Wereipon. 


To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—I am much interested in the letters on ‘tA New Use for Churches.’ As 
a boy I was brought up in the Scottish Presbyterian Church, and I remember, 
although I left Scotland under twelve, that we used to have meetings every 
Wednesday in the church. At the annual ‘ 
the entertainment consisted of lectures sometimes illustrated by magic 


swarry,” as we liked to call it, 


lantern slides. Old and voung of the congregation came from far and near, 
great were the anticipations and preparations for the treat, and every child 
was given an orange, a scone and a little paper bag of ‘ sweeties.” Yet 
the church was always full, and on Sundays we had the most reverent con- 
gregation one could wish. There may be some possible question about 
using a church for dancing, although personally I cannot see that God would 
at all object to people being happy ; but what possible harm there can be in 
good music, good lectures—lectures on the birds of the county, the trees and 
the wild life generally or on such subjects as better housing, clean milk and a 
hundred other reforms which are the Church’s business and have Scriptural 
justification in the sheep recovered on the Sabbath day—surely all thes 
subjects are absolutely fit for the most sacred building one can imagine. 
Surely we are not altogether wrong who consider that there is a house not 
made with hands—open space with the skies for a roof, flowers and trees and 
corn as pictures, wild creatures for congregation, where the Creator may be 
worshipped as well as within stone walls ? If so, it is not irreverent to pursu 
the same contemplation within the fane or temple with the aid of pictures.- 
A Scortisn Ext 


SOLDIERS’ HORSES 
To THE Epitor or “ Country Liri 
S1r,—The concessions made by the War Office to owners of horses who sold 
their horses to the Army for their own use during the war might very casil\ 
be extended without any appreciable loss to the Treasury to all officers and 
men who desire to retain their horses which they were riding on Novembet 
rth, 1918. Briefly, the position under Army orders may be stated as follows 

(a) Any officer or man having sold his horse to the Army for his own us 
can repurchase at a valuation. 

(b) Any officer or man desiring to purchase an Army horse which he has 
ridden is permitted to have his name scissor clipped on the horse and will 
be notified when and where the horse will be put up to auction in order that 
he may have an opportunity of bidding. 

The objections to (b) are two-fold. In the first place the fact that the 
animal is scissor clipped with the name of the officer will almost certainly 
add to the selling value in the open market, as a horse so marked is bound to 
attract the attention of dealers. In the second place, if the horse is de- 
mobilised before the man the latter is in the hands of a dealer or agent, as 
it may not be possible to arrange for a friend to attend the sale. Further, 
until the man is demobilised temporary arrangements must be made by cor 
respondents for the stabling and keep of the horse. 

It has been stated that the procedure under (a) was abused after the 
South African War, either by original under-valuation or by speculation on 
the part of officers who brought horses home, for the purpose of re-selling at a 
profit, with consequent loss to the Treasury. As to the under-valuation, what- 
ever may have been the case in 1902, there can be no question to-day as to the 
competence of an A.H.V.S. of a Division and Veterinary Officer of a unit, 
to give a fair valuation of an animal, and the prevention of collusion between 
such a Board and the prospective purchaser may be described as an insult 
to the Army Veterinary Corps. Granted that it is not possible to prevent 
a purchaser from reselling, the resulting loss to the Treasury is problematical, 
but no purchaser could grumble at a proviso by which the Treasury would 
benefit if the animal was sold within six months at a profit. What could be 
simpler than valuation by a Board constituted as above referred to, 
the price fixed to be subject to acceptance within three days. If accepted 
the purchase value to be remitted as laid down under scheme (a), the horse 
to be scissor clipped with purchaser’s name, unit and name of agents. Officers 
in charge of depdts on this side would be instructed that on arrival of horses 
so marked the agents are to be notified that the horses must be collected within 
seven days. The purchaser would, under this plan, have had ample time to 
make the necessary arrangements with his agents. Unfortunately the 
classification of horses is nearly, if not quite, completed, but at the eleventh 
hour it is urged that such a scheme might be adopted in the interests of the 
horse-loving soldiers and without loss to the Treasury.—R. F. A, 

{Our correspondent’s objection appears to be aimed at clause (b), and in 
reference to it we are informed that the regulation as to the necessity of the 
horse going to auction is insisted on by the Treasury. But an important 
alteration has been made whereby the horse is not sold with the name scissor- 
clipped on the horse. Instead, a number is substituted, which cannot possibly 
reveal the identity of the soldier at whose request the horse has been put 
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into this special auction. This, we take it, meets the chief objection 
put forward by our correspondent. Already sales of these horses coming 
under the (b) paragraph have taken place in London, and officers and 
others have had no occasion to complain of the moderate prices they have 


had to pav.—Epb. 


OLD COTTAGES. 
To tne Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”) 


ar) 


Sir,—To render the old buildings more habitable ‘ C.” might line the walls 
inside with the 2in. coke breeze concrete slabs one sees so often nowadays, 
leaving a slight cavity and bonding to the old work by galvanized iron ties. 
But here is another method. Lay on the floor—which I assume to be a sound 
me, but if not, make a sound foundation—two courses of 4$in. brickwork on 
t proper damp course. On this build with unburnt bricks on edge the rest of 
the walling, leaving a cavity and putting ties as before. The bottom two 
courses of 4hin. burnt bricks are needed to take damp of floor-washing, and 
can be cemented over for a skirting. The rest of the walling can be plastered 
in the ordinary wall. ‘C.” will have a drier and warmer and as sound 
a building as with the concrete slabs.“ C.”” will find, if he thoroughly dries 
the unburnt bricks, that they become virtually as hard, if not harder than 
burnt bricks; this may prove a substitute for clay lumps. On examining 
an old building the other day (it has stood roofless for three or four years) 
I found some internal walling built with clay mortar, and though obviously 
soaking wet, still holding well together. In that wall were some unburnt bricks, 
ind these were much more trouble to get to pieces than the burnt bricks. On 
ther parts of the walling I found the first coat of plaster was composed of 
lay mixed with chaff straw, and this clay plaster was holding tenaciously 
to the walling when much of the other lime plaster had fallen off. If clay 
exposed to all sorts of weather for years will maintain itself in these circum- 
stances, what may be expected of it if protected from wet or damp? Many 
id buildings have internal walls—especially chimney jambs, fireplaces, etc. 
built of unburnt bricks. Why not ?—Grorce J. SKIPPER. 


fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirr.”’} 

Sik,—lI fear that I must take the blame for a copying mistake in my letter 
printed in your issue of March 15th I know well enough that concrete is 
not cheaper than brick or clay as filling for a timber framed cottage 
By what carelessness ‘* cheaper’? was substituted for ‘‘ stronger’? in my 
letter, IT cannot say, but the mistake goes far to make nonsense of my 
nquiry. I am sure many of your readers will sympathise in my wish to 
preserve the most ancient and picturesque dwellings in our villages.—C. 


\ HOME FROM HOME.” 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Probably not many of your readers could say in what part of the 
globe the photograph I send was taken. Save for an exotic appearance about 
the building, might it not pass for a West of England or Irish scene ? But 


it is Tasmanian. In Tasmania one may have little but English trees, 





flowers and weeds in sight; English sparrows, starlings and goldfinches, 
perhaps a skylark singing overhead, and very Englsh-looking swallows. 
Furthermore (as witness my photograph), I believe that the elders among 
Pasmanian country folk ate more English in appearance and thoroughly 
n all their ways than any other people to be found living outside 
eat Britain. Tasmania has an astonishing diversity of climates for a small 
sland, and its inhabitants have strangely coloured views as to the alleged 
umost total lack of sun and abundance of rain, snow and fogs in England : 
ut I could pick localities here which seem to me very similar in climate 
to South Devon and Cornwall. In short, there is much that could be said 
n favour of Tasmania to intending emigrants, but I should like to warn 
them: against purchasing orchards on the strength of representations made 


i distances ARTHUR GARNETT. 





NOT AN IRISH SCENE! 





STAINED GLASS AT CHAUMONT-SUR-LOIRE. 
{fo THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—The Chateau of Chaumont, as with many others of the ancient French 
chateaux, is somewhat of a museum; the Salle des Gardes and other im- 
portant rooms being filled with antiquities of varying merit. When visiting 





JOSEPH INTERPRETING THE DREAM. 


this chateau I was greatly interested in an old piece of stained glass, a frag- 
ment from some large window apparently, framed and hung up in one of the 
windows here. I could learn nothing of where it came from; but its 
subject was so uncommon and so puzzling that I attempted to photograph 
it, no easy task considering its high and awkward position. When my print 
of it was ready I amused myself in getting my friends to interpret it for 
me; but all failed as I had. except one lady whose verdict agreed with that 
of distinguished art critic to whom I also sent a print. The subject 
they say, is Joseph in prison interpreting the dreams of the chief butler 
and baker. The art critic added that the design is Raphaelesque, but 


he could give no name nor date, except c7rca 1560. I had suggested to him 
that it had a feeling of Callot in it, and he agreed that the anticipation oi 
Callot was curious. The design would, I think, have greatly interested suc] 
pre-Raphaelites as Millais and D. G. Rosetti, their early work seems quite 
akin to its human and dramatic interest; certainly it is much mere than 
a merely decorative piece of stained glass, and one would like to know what its 
original surrounding was.—1 REpERICK H. Fvans. 
THE WASHINGTON. PORTRAIT. 
\To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I have an old painting on wood panel of Washington in blue cut-away 
coat with gold epaulets, coat turned back with buff facings, buff-coloured 
vest and knee breeches, black shoes with 
buckles, wig tied blue, white stock and frills. 
and fob with seals. He is standing beside a 
table with one hand on a scroll or parchment, 
the other on the hilt of his sword, altogether a 
very pleasing, uplifting picture. I should be 
pleased to show it to anyone who may be as 
interested in the subject as I am.—ELLEeN 
Ryan FErRIs. 


JIBBING PONIES. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—As an old correspondent to your paper I 
should be greatly obliged if you could tell me 
of a certain cure for a jibbing pony. I havea 
pony which I drive in a governess-car and 
which lately has started jibbing for no apparent 


reason. Could any of your correspondents 
suggest a remedy ?—IGNORAMUS. 


ORANGE GROWING IN SPAIN. 
To tHE Epitor or ‘“ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Can any of your readers give me informa- 
tion as to what the prospects are in working up 
1 small orange-growing estate in the south of 
Spain? Which is the best district for orange- 
growing ?—TI presume Valentia.- I should appre- 
ciate any information you could obtain for me 
from any correspondent who knows Spain and 





the orange-growing industry, and who could give 
me an idea as to the amount of capital such a 
project would involve.—X. 
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VILLAGE CLUBS & RURAL DEVELOPMENT .—I 


N old days blue books were not usually the place to 

find recommendations of a very human sort, but the 

Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction’s Committee 

on Land Settlement is a most encouraging dccument. 

They appreciate that the social side of rural develop- 
ment is as vital as the economic. It follows that they regard 
village clubs and halls as an important feature of village 
reconstruction if returned sailors and soldiers are to be settled 
satisfactorily on the land. Their recommendations are worth 
setting out in detail :— 

The village hall should be placed under the full control of the village 
community on the most democratic basis and kept entirely free from any 
connection with creed, party, or class distinction. It should be available 
for meetings of various kinds, whether social or political, and music and the 
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ST. OSYTH VILLAGE 
Forsyth and Maule, 


CLUB. 


cinema should be permanent features in the amenities provided to remove 
the stigma of dullness from the life of the villager. 
The question of the granting of drink licences to such halls demands 


some cons‘deration. We consider that, in the event of the State taking over 
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VILLAGE 


CLUB, BRADFORD-ON-TONE, 
Samson and Colthurst, 


the general control of public houses, the public house should be attached to 
the village hall. So long, however, as no public house of this kind exists, it 
might be best not to prevent the sale of intoxicants in the village hall, should 
that course be desired by a majority of the villagers. In any event the 
principle of “ disinterested management” is essential. No profits beyond 
a limited interest on capital should go to any individual from the sale of 
intoxicants, and we contemplate a refreshment house rather than a drinking 
place. A communal kitchen might well be attached, possibly to be managed 
with the help of the women’s institute. 


The Committee refer with approval to the work of the 
Village Clubs Association, but that body needs an article 
to itself. Meanwhile it is necessary that country folk who 
hope to re-create village life in places where it has lost point 
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AN OLD BARN ALTERED AT 


Charies Spooner, 


WESTMILL. 
and direction should consider the practical ways in which 
village activities can be housed. 
In this and succeeding articles we shall illustrate typical 
examples. 
The village club at St. 
Grtes * 
St. Osyth’s Priory, and is 
of the purely club, rather 
than of the hall, type. | 
Designed by Messrs. Forsyth | 
| 
| 
attractive as well as a 
useful feature of the village. 
The accompanying — plans FLET 
show more simply than a 


Osyth, Essex, was built in 
& Maule, with an admirable | LL... 
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AT ASTON-SUB-EDGE, GLOS. 


E. Guy Dawber, 
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of St. Osyth spend their leisure. The men have a general 
club room and a billiard room on the ground floor and the 
first floor is occupied by a girls’ club room and by the 
caretaker’s quarters. 

The Village Club at Bradford-on-Tone, designed by 
Messrs. Samson and Colthurst, also shows well what can 
be done with very simple means. The expenditure on it 
not long before the war may well make the mouth water of the 
promoter of a similar scheme in these days of inflated building 
prices. The total cost, including the rifle-range, repairs 
to adjoining cottage and boundary walls, was about £400. 
The Village Hall alone worked out at 33d. per cubic foot, but 
the stone for walling came from two cottages on the site. The 
plan shows that the building provides one hall for occasional 
use for dances, concerts, dramatic performances, meetings, etc. 
It is divided by a sliding screen for everyday use as a club. 
The small room is reserved for boys ;_ the larger is for men, and 
serves as a reading and games room. When used for enter- 
tainments the screen is slid back and the boys’ room converted 
into a stage. 

The village hall at Westmill, near Buntingford, Herts, 
is a good example of the adaptation of an old barn, T-shaped 
on plan, timber framed in the usual way of such structures 
in the eastern counties, and boarded outside. Mr. Charles 
Spooner, the architect for the work, prepared the plan now 
reproduced, but Mr. Greg, for whom it was done, decided 
to use the space proposed for a club-room as a caretaker’s 
cottage and has since regretted the change. Another omis- 
sion much felt is that of lavatory accommodation. Although 
the building has not answered all Mr. Greg’s aspirations as a 
club and social centre, he has found it invaluable in other 
respects, 7.e., for lectures, concerts and meetings generally. 
As a club it failed because the village youths made the place 
intolerable to their elders. They played bagatelle and made 
such a noise that the quiet reading of papers by older and 
more studious folk became impossible, and after a while 
Mr. Greg gave it up, but he writes, “ If the village really 
wanted it as a club and ran it themselves, with a responsible 
boss to keep order, there is no reason why it should not be 
successfully used in this way.’ This touches the spring of 
success ; the people in a village must want a club enough 
to take the trouble to manage its affairs for the comfort of 
everyone, and not leave it to a generous donor to manage as 
well as give. 

The building is attractive in its altered form. The 
boarding was in a bad state, and after repair was cement 
rough-cast outside and lath and plastered within, including 
a barrel ceiling. The tile roof needed only a little repair ; 
brick chimneys and fireplaces were built and the ground 
floor made good with concrete, tile paving or wood block 
to suit the rooms. The delightful lantern, reminiscent of 
that at Horham Hall, not far away, houses an automatic 
air-pump ventilator for the extraction of foul air. The 
porch was an addition and its sixteenth century door frame 
was found in the barn. The cost of the alterations in 1902 
was £715. 

Mr. Guy Dawber’s typical little Cotswold building at 
Aston-sub-Edge, Gloucestershire, is a good example of the 
village club in almost its simplest form, with a large general 
reading room and a smaller room opening from it. 


THE GARDENS AT NYMANS. 

A Garden Flora: Trees and Flowers Grown in the Gardens at 
Nymans, by L. Mcssel, 1890 — 1915. Notes by Muriel Messel. 
(“Country Lirg,”’ Lrp., ros. 6d.) 

IT was well done to put on record some account of the large collections of 

plants, trees and shrubs, both hardy and tender, that for many years formed 

so important a life interest to the late Mr. Messel of Nymans in Sussex. 

The climate of the county, as to the middle and southern half, feels the warming 

sea influence ; the site of the garden is within this favoured region where 

the hardier fuchsias form large bushes, as they do on our southern shores and 
the Isle of Wight, and where many a beautiful shrub, not hardy further north, 
will thrive and blossom without protection. The book is arranged alpha- 
betically, and though the main form of it is a botanical list, its interest and 
value as instruction is much increased by Miss Messel’s copious notes describing 
some of the rarer species and indicating their degree of hardiness and general 
fitness for this Sussex garden ; a number of these are also shown in Mr, Alfred 

Parson’s admirable line drawings. 

It is a rare pleasure to handle a book whose well printed pages are of a 
strong, pure linen-rag paper; the hands pass among the leaves with an 
actual physical enjoyment ; the eye also dwells with pleasure on the white 
buckram back and blue-grey paper sides of this thoroughly well done volume. 


THE MysSTERY MODELS AT CUCKFIELD PARK.—We desire to point out 
that in our issue of March 22nd (pagcs 315—317), the picture illustrating 
the modcl of the three-deckcd ship Namur was, in crror, printcd in the 
place of the two-d«cked ship, the rigging of which had recently been 
restored, and vice versa. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT COTTAGE KITCHENS 


NGENIOUS persons with a taste for figures have, on 
occasion, speculated on the distance which two men may 
walk around a billiard table in the progress of their game. 
It is just a fancy for the idle moment, and of no serious 
account. But if we apply the same sort of calculation 

to the housewife in her kitchen, the matter at once assumes 
importance. How many a weary mile she must have to walk 
in the course of a year because of the ill-considered plan of her 
house, where the things that are wanccd are never convenient 
to hand, and the things that are not wented are always in the 
way! Every suggestion, therefore, wowards an improvement 
of existing conditions is to be welcomed, <nd on that account 
it is worth while to consider the accompanying preliminary 
studies in kitchen lay-outs for cottages which ave put forward by 
Mr. A. Alban H. Scott—-an architect whose experience in the 
handling of modern problems warrants a close examination ot 
these plans. Mr. Scott’s view of the matter is that the kitchen 
of a cottage should really be the workshop of the home, and 
so arranged that there is the least amount of cross traffic and 
unnecessary movement in carrying out the day’s tasks. He 
points out that very little thought is given to this aspect of 
the question in designing the kitchen, and, usually, half the 
necessary equipment is omitted from the drawings. He con- 


every cottage or small house the kitchen with its range is sure 
to be used as the living room, the place where the family have 
their meals, and on that account it seems to me very undesir- 
able to have a sink in it at all, and wholly indefensible to place 
it centrally next a table, as in plans 1, 3, 4 and 5. Plan No. 2 
in my opinion, is the best of Mr. Scott's schemes. The sink is 
there placed beside the window and handy to the dresser, and 
the table has its proper place in the centre of the room. In 
this plan also the fuel store and the larder, well separated from 
one another, are in happier positions. 

It must be remembered that in cottages, where expenses 
of hving have of necessity to be kept as low as possible, the 
housewife will not want to keep two fires burning, and the living- 
room indicated on these plans would become no other than the 
‘ parlour.”’ Commissioners have sat pondering over this awtul 
problem of the parlour, and I should not hazard to rush in where 
expert witnesses have gone with solemn tread. But it has been 
made plain that the parlour cannot be obliterated by Act of 
Parliament ; it must be left as the shrine for the household 
gods and the uncheery reception place for the doctor, the clergy- 
man and the district visitor (albeit in this respect no whit worse 
than the unused ‘‘ drawing-room ”’ of the average middle-class 
house). Which brings me back to the contention that where 
the kitchen is, there will inevitably be the real living-room ot 
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STUDIES IN 


PRELIMINARY KITCHEN LAY-OUTS 
should always be placed next to the window ; provided ample 
light were given, it might occupy a central position, as indi- 
cated in four of the five plans here shown. The kitchen range 
even might occupy the centre of the room and be arranged at 
such a height as would avoid stooping down to attend to 
the oven; while cupboards would have fittings enabling all 
household utensils to be put away in an orderly fashion ; and 
proper drainage from sink, copper and mangle would provide 
a maximum of convenience in this particular. 

The world has always starved for ideas, and whenever one 
has been put forward it has found a thousand critics. Yet it 
is ideas that count; the criticism of them, though it may be 
helpful, is only secondary in worth; and if I proceed te offer 
a few comments on these kitchen plans, let it not be in the spirit 
of the man who cannot see the whole merit of a building because 
he does not like the door-knocker. * 

Mr. Scott’s studies, then, stand for a new conception of 
the kitchen. There are five of them, ‘And all, it will be noticed, 
have the merit of bringing the fuel store under cover and within 
easy reach of the range ; all, too, have the larder conveniently 
placed, and realise the existence of that household pair—the 
mangle and the copper. The sliding doors are a good suggestion. 
But the fundamental criticism which I would make is, that in 
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our cottage. And to my way of thinking it scems that a develop- 
ment from Mr. Scott’s No. 2 plan offers most hopeful results, 
the sink being carried forward and cut off from the kitchen. 

Readers may have other ideas on this subject, and it 
would be interesting to hear what they are. Certain it is that 
we need to give much fuller and fresher thought to this matter 
of the kitchen lay-out, alike in cottage, villa and mansion. As 
regards the domestic arrangements of the great middle-classes, 
we are fast reaching a new era when servants decline to be 
stowed away in badly lighted and toilsome basements, or have 
to sleep, alternately frizzled or frozen, in rooms directly under 
the roof: so strenuously is a new world being made, we may 
even contemplate a general strike of maids who demand a six- 
hour day, a gramophone during meals, and a season ticket at 
the local music-hall or kinema: so architects and others will do 
well to give the fullest consideration to the problem of planning 
and equipping houses that shall afford the utmost convenience 
and comfort in working. The cottage housewife, it is trie, is 
not faced with the servant problem: she herself has to do the 
work ; but it is none the less imperative that the accommodation 
provided for her shall be adequate and sensible. A fresh starting- 
point may help us in this matter, and Mr. Scott's suggestions have 
a particular merit in this re«pect. UBIQUE. 
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TURF, STUD ' 
: AND STABLE 


FEW days ago the Director of Remounts at the War 
Office issued a statement to the Press of some extremely 
interesting facts about the demobilisation and sales of 
surplus Army horses in the United Kingdom and all 
the theatres of war, with the addition of the United 

States, where there was a large collection of newly purchased 
horses and mules awaiting shipment to this country. COUNTRY 
LirE has taken a foremost part in giving prominence to the 
doings of our war horses and mules on active service, and readers 
do not need to be reminded that the same interest has been shown 
in connection with the greatest sale of horses in history. The 
War Office were not easy to convince while war was still on that 
publicity as to the welfare of their hundreds of thousands of 
horses was a desirable thing in every way, but when once the 
ice had been broken they promptly adopted another point of 
view. They realised that there is nothing like sane and whole- 
some publicity to counter harsh criticism and those sullen attacks 
which are merely the creation of ignorance of the facts and a 
consequent willingness to listen to “ tales’ of incapacity, bung- 
ling and wicked waste ! 

To-day one never hears of remount and veterinary scandals, 
because the public have been taken fully into the confidence ot 
the authorities. This is really a very wonderful fact when you 
consider the magnitude of the business and the colossal sums of 
money involved since August, 1914. 1 do not hesitate to ascribe 
it to the new policy of frankness and the desire to help the public 
generally in acquiring the best possible horses from the many 
thousands which became surplus to requirements when hostilities 
ceased. Every effort has been made by judicious advertising, 
descriptive catalogues, and by insisting on careful selection ot 
the animals tor sale, to gain the confidence of buyers. The result 
is to be seen in the wonderful figures now issued by the Directors, 
with the additional statement that not only are the prices really 
good but they are steadily going up. 

Up to date between 60,000 and 70,000 horses and nearly 
2,000 mules have been disposed of in the United Kingdom for 
well over 42,000,000. The average price of the horses is a few 
shillings over £33, and of the mules 417 5s. The average as 
regards horses is steadily going up at the rate of a shilling or two 
a day on the full total sold. Heavy draught horses are the ones 
making the big money. The machinery was given a good start 
by the special sales at Tattersall’s, where extraordinary three- 
figure prices were paid. To-day the demand for heavy horses 
is general throughout the kingdom and is far from being satisfied. 
Evidently there is a marked shortage in Scotland, as it is the 
Scottish Command of all the Military Commands which shows 
the highest average tor all classes of horses—/41 11s. 7d. Orms- 
kirk, which is in the Western Command, has done remarkably 
well with its well organised sales, and the same may be said on a 
smaller scale of Colonel MclXie’s depot at Market Harborough 
and Colonel Tisdall’s depot at Nettering. 

The Director of Remounts tells us that 35,000 horses have 
already been repatriated. — By the time these notes are published 
the total will not be less than 40,000. But it seems only a little 
while ago—it was the middle of December—that he told us 
he had arranged tor bringing back up to 125,000 in the course 
of about ten weeks. Now he warns us that the original estimate 
will have to be considerably modified. To what extent? | am 
told that only another 15,000 are likely to be available for repat- 
riation apart from those required for the Rhine Army. This, 
it true, Means that instead of 125,000 we shall have less than 
69,000 brought back. Can it be said that the demands of our 
horse breeders and users will then have been satisfied 2? I do not 
think so, judging trom the vigour of the market at the moment. 
Certainly the demand tor high-class riding horses of the hunter 
type and for polo ponies will not have been met. The wonder 
is where all the many good ones that went out have got to. 

Phat reminds me of the Board of Agriculture’s attitude 
towards the apparently great chance it has had of doing some- 
thing to re-establish breeding. One would have thought that 
it would have been able to select and place with custodians 
a very considerable number of the thousands of mares submitted 
to it by the War Office authorities. I do not blame those 
responsible for the selection—lI believe they included the Board's 
Horse Commissioner, the Hon. Alex. Parker, Mr. Henry Over- 
man, O.B.1E., Captein T. LL. Wickham-Boynton and Mr. Alec 
if they refused to have anything to do with bad and 
indifferent mares. Rather take none at all than bad ones, and 
lam atraid they were shown a lot of rubbish. To have encouraged 
breeding from such stuff would have been calamitous for our 
reputation as a horse-breeding nation. On the other hand, 
however, | am assured that only an infinitesimal percentage has 
been accepted. | would not presume for a moment to say that 
the Board of Agriculture selecvors have been altogether too tardv 
and lacking in enterprise end imagination, but, bearing in mind 
the unique occasion and the historical opportunity, it would at 
least be interesting to know their reasons for declining to avail 
themselves more 2mply of the chence of reconstructing horse- 
breeding generally. After all, the Board of Agriculture is the 
official enstodizn of national horse-breeding interests. I hope 
the explanation is not that the best of the mares in France have 
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been retained for the Rhine Army. Surely to have countenanced 
such a thing would be tantamount to amazing blundering on 
somebody’s part. Geldings could have been retained equally as 
well as mares, leaving the latter to be considered for immediate 
repatriation and breeding purposes at home. Referring again 
to the figures recently issued by the Director of Remounts, it 
is of special interest to note the extraordinarily high averages 
at the sales of our animals abroad. Mules in particular are in 
great favour, to judge by the averages of 444 in France, £35 in 
Egypt, £41 in Salonika, £55 in Italy and £48 in ‘‘ Mespot.”’ 
Compare those prices with the average of {17 in England! The 
mule which found itself in England when the Armistice was 
signed and which is still in military ownership may well murmur : 
‘“ Nobody loves me!’’ Horses have fetched the remarkable 
average of £76 in Italy. The Italian Army authorities must 
have swept the country of horses while war was on. The average 
of £39 19s. 1d. in France is higher than in this country, but no 
one, except those who actually know, can understand how badly 
the poor peoples of the devastated areas are in want of horses 
with which to resume agricultural and industrial operations. 
I imagine it is one of the reasons why the numbers of horses 
available for repatriation to England have been so considerably 
reduced. 

I am writing on the immediate eve of the opening of the 
flat racing season, and a week hence I shall have something to 
say of the Lincolnshire Handicap and Grand National Steeple- 
chase—that is, if the railwaymen have not deserted their posts, 
in which case racing, like everything else, will have gone into the 
melting-pot. PHILLIPPOs. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


HEN the Allied Forces reached Constantinople, 

every effort was doubtless made to preserve any 

works of art that may have been hidden in the 

Sultan’s palaces and elsewhere in Constantinople. 

That these palaces have contained priceless 
objects of French and English art is well known. Indeed, 
it is only a few years ago that the costly presents from Louis 
XIV to the then Sultan were discovered still unpacked at 
And what is the fate which has befallen 
the priceless gifts of plate and jewels from our own Queen 
Elizabeth and James I to the Turkish rulers and their ev- 
tourage ? 

The inventories are unfortunately silent as to the precise 
form of the ‘* Twelve goodly pieces of plate and other objects ”’ 
sent by Elizabeth to the Sultan Amaruth III, though the 
Queen’s contemporary gifts to the Russian Court are helpful 
in determining it. The Queen’s gift to the Sultan's wife, the 
Sultana Safiye, comprised a ** jewel of Her picture {7.e., Queen 
Elizabeth] set with rubies and diamonds, three pieces of 
gilt plate, and a fine case of glass bottles, silver and gilt.” 

For the Sultan Mahomed III, son of the Amaruth II], 
just mentioned, ‘‘ Good Queen Bess ”’ despatched by Thomas 
Dallam, the well known organ builder, in 1599 a “ great and 
curious present which will scandalise other nations, especially 
the Germans”! From the fact that Dallam himself was 
selected to take out the present to Constantinople because he 
was ‘‘ the most skilled in his craft,’”’ it may be assumed that 
this ‘‘ great and curious present ’’ was none other than one 
of his own mechanical clock-organs, for which he was then so 
celebrated. It was one of these organs that Elizabeth had 
sent to the Russian Court, the playing of which aroused so 
lively an interest at Moscow, causing a crowd to assemble 
outside the palace to listen to its strains. 

Three years previously the Queen had sent to the Sultan 
and his Court the following among other gifts of plate: ** Two 
gourd standing cups, two great livery pots, two lesser livery 
pots, two flagon bottles, four great candlesticks, eight small 
chests of bottles, silver and gilt.” The above gourd cups and 
flagon bottles were, no doubt, similar to those sent by Elizabeth 
to the Russian Court. These bottles were part of the unrivalled 
collection of English plate in the Kremlin, and, incredible 
though it may seem, they cannot be matched in any collection, 
whether public or private, in England itself. Their value to 
a collector cannot be estimated ; if offered for sale each would 
command many thousands of pounds. Of their fate under 
Bolshevik domination, none may venture to prophesy. 

The question may be asked why the Queen of England 
was so lavish in her presents to the Sultan? The answer is 
that the Levant Company of English merchants at Constan- 
tinople, which was second only in importance to the East 
India Company, had just been established, and it was a 
vital necessity for the success of this Company that good 
relations should be maintained between the Sultan and the 
English monarch. E. ALFRED JONES. 











